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MODERN BOOK-KEEPING: SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. By J. L. Monv- 
GOMERY, Instructor in Book-keeping in the Columbia Grammar School, New York City, 
This book is intended for high schools, academies, and the upper grades of grammar 
schools, and will he found so simple and well arranged that it can be used successfully by 
teachers who have had no previous knowledge of the subject. ; 

THE YOUNG AMERICAN. A Book for Supplementary Reading. By Prof. HARRY 
PRATT JUDSON, of the University of Chicago. 

This reading-book will interest children in the workings of the government, and incul- 
cate lessons of patriotism. Handsomely illustrated. (Ready shortly.) 

TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. This 
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Principal of Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Normal School. 
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Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 


These books teach the English Language by natural methods. They strike the happy mean between 
so-called Language Lessons and Technical Grammar, 


BROOKSS NEW ARITHMETICS. 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES 
The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 


Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. Author of the famous Brooks's Mathematical Series. 


These books are entirely new and are based upon the principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books 
always popular and lasting with eflicient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading they are 
adapted to modern requirements, ° 


BROOKS’S NEW NORMAL MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 


Teaches to Think. 


Used wherever Mental Arithmetic is taught. 


BEITZEL’S NEW SPELLERS. 
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Two consecutive, progressive, logical, systematic Spelling-books. 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 
Late Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa. 
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Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering ‘ 
these flowers, and our it 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
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260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 
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linens, postpaid, all for 
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choolrooms 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
j Nuasor Verticnlar and ertigraph VERTIGRAPH PEN Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at Photocroms (all sizes). 
y careful study of required conditions. Address J. L. HAMMETT Co., 
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LIFE. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


God’s awful earthquakes shaped his hills, 
To lowest depths his earth was riven, 

Yet flowers bloom o’er its battle scars, 
And over all smiles the stainless heaven. 


The woes of life are his graving tools, 
That shape the form of the human soul, 

And a brave life shows to a laggard world, 
As deathless hues on a deathless scroll. 


The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, .. . 
The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding ample recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 


In work done squarely and unwasted days. 
—Lowell. 


MENTAL INDIGESTION. 


BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL, D., 
President of Lafayette College.- 


I was sitting one evening in the first week in June 
in the large hall of the hospitable home of Mr. Albert 
K. Smiley at Lake Mohonk. It was during the meet- 
ing of the conference on International Arbitration, 
but the conversation had drifted around to educa- 
tional questions. A distinguished member of the 
New York bar was speaking with the force of experi- 
ence and sound reason of the necessity of hard work 
and thorough training in college, when a gentleman, 
not a member of the conference, joined our little 
party. He expressed great interest in educational 
matters, but soon took up with apparent relish the 
part of the “objector.” As we had been holding a 
symposium (not contrary to Mr. Smiley’s well-known 
temperance rules, | hope), we soon gave the floor to the 
new comer and he proceeded to develop the ideals of 
the new “rapid-transit” method of education. 

His only son had been taken, so we were told, before 
he was twelve years of age to visit all the sights and 
scenes worth a visit in his own country from Maine 
to California and from the tropic beauty of Florida 
to the glaciers of Alaska. He had then expressed a 
regret to the principal of the fashionable school which 
the boy was attending that there were no more trips to 
be taken, that the beauty and the charm of American 
cities and towns, lakes and rivers, mountains and val- 
leys, were as a tale that is told. 

Under the advice of this teacher he had then taken 
his boy with new zeal across the continent, to Japan 
and China, India and Egypt, and at last through all 
the countries of Europe. The end came at last; at 
fourteen the world had been sucked dry as an orange. 
The boy must be content for a few years at sthool and 
then go to college. As for a college, it was to be 
chosen on the principle: “I want my boy to go where 
the sons of the most prominent men go.” 

What a splendid thing it is to see and know the 
world, Think of the knowledge acquired of men and 


things by so grand an educational journey. It is not 
every one who can hope to see the glories of Niagara 
and of the Taj Mahal, of the British Museum and the 
wide Pacific, of Vesuvius and the Pitti Palace, of New 
Japan and the Clyde bridge, before they are fifteen! 
The only wonder is how all these things can ever make 
room for any new knowledge. Like our old friend 
the schoolmaster, it must be said of this boy:— 
“And still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 

But will the “Wonder” grow; or will he be stunted by 
excess of stuffing? 

To a sober, old-fashioned, mortal it would seem 
as wise to bring a child of five to late dinners of many 
courses, condiments, and wines, as to spread such an 
intellectual repast before a boy of twelve or fourteen. 
Even under the best of conditions, such educational 
vagaries are without sound bases. And they are 
rarely under even fairly good conditions. The in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the one already mentioned 
appears in a side remark: “We did not stay long in 
India. ‘The hotels were only patronized by English 
soldiers and commercial travelers, and rancid butter 
and tainted meat was about all we could get to eat.” 
I once heard a very able and distinguished man say 
that all he had had to live on for some months in his 
college days was—‘but that is another story.” 

Now let us admit that the case in point is a very ex- 


treme one. Nevertheless, it is in a great degree 
typical. The thing it typifies is the growing tendency 


to overlook the importance in education of a definite 
and long pursued purpose. ‘The mind, like the stom- 
ach, demands a simple well-tested food as a basis for 
nutrition. Hard work can only be done on such food. 
It is a long and tedious process to bring a child to 
sound nfaturity. Foolish parents can’t resist sto- 
machic folly anymore than they can abstain from men- 
tal mistakes. It is not uncommon to see children in 
public places allowed tea and coffee, and wine and con- 
diments, and rich sauces and pastry at very tender 
ages. But we see in the older sisters and brothers 
the bad teeth and complexions which are the out- 
come of such foolishness. So we must expect to see 
the signs of mental indigestion in inane and vapid 
faces and manners, empty references to men and 
places, familiarity with forms accompanied by igno- 
rance of facts. Yet we can and must strive to prevent 
this. 

The parents, and not the schools, are ordinarily re- 
sponsible for this sort of thing. Parents are quick 
enough to lay the blame on the schools in the end, 
but in the beginning they want to hurry their children 
forward too rapidly. They think that the time spent 
on Latin and Greek a great loss, mathematics seem 
very hard and tedious, and “algebra and geometry 
have no practical use,” and so the lighter, “more 
modern” studies are called into use. It soon becomes 
obvious that it is not easy to know anything without 
long continued work. Botany and natural history 
when they demand scientific research become too tech- 
nical. Natural philosophy is abandoned when it be- 
comes too mathematical as applied mechanics. Even 
English literature is for them perverted by philological 
demands. After atime parent and child become con- 
vineed that something radical is wrong, school and 
college are given up with a sigh of relief, only to find 
that years of drudgery must be faced in the counting 
house or store if mastery of business methods is to 
result. 

It is very natural perhaps for the parent to say that 
a certain amount of time given to dancing school, or 
music lessons, or to the theatre, or for a trip in term 
time, will do no harm. Many of these things are 
counted “harmless amusements,” “necessary recrea- 
tions,” and such other pleasant things as nice phrases 


can be found for. But if they distract and disturb, 
throw a child out of the beaten track of progress, out 
of companionship in mental status with classmates, or 
make the daily effort a needless drudgery, they do a 
positive and cumulative injury. 

Schools give—or aim to give—a wholesome mental 
diet, of which certain things, especially Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, are the indispensable essentials. 
They are the oatmeal, bread, and beefsteak of mental 
diet. A sickly mind may need the beef juices of 
modern languages, instead of beefsteak Greek, but the 
child that is kept on milk too long or put on substi- 
tutes when such things are not needed, or given pies 
and puddings to excess, will lack brawn and blood. 
Let every kind of joyous vacation exercise be given 
as reward and the natural need of growing youth. 
But I am sure a boy will gain more on a New England 
farm or in a mountain camp or at a seashore cottage 
in July and August than in a European city. The 
time will come for travel, with all its sweet awakening, 
for art galleries and cathedral cities, for hallowed 
spots of historic interest, and delightful associations 
with the great names of literature. The child will no 
doubt feel the influence of the Sistine Madonna and of 
St. Peter’s, will enjoy the beauty of Edinburgh or Flor- 
ence, and delight in the picturesqueness of the Eng- 
lish lakes or the Rhine, but life is short, and we must 
husband our time and powers. ‘To know first the 
story of Italian art, of Scottish heroism, of German 
love of the Fatherland, and of English song is to 
change these delightful sights from passing pleasures 
to permanent possessions. 

Patience, perseverance, purpose, are as essential in 
the parent as in the teacher for the producing of a 
soundly educated child. “*Self-denial is essential in all 
training and the parent must exercise it for the child. 
The child came into the world to work, not to play. 
Good work well done earns some play. The parent 
can't do all the work, and let the child have all the 
play. Some have tried that, only to find that, instead 
of play, the child enjoyed the devil’s work of idle 
hands. At most the parent can direct the work to 
the best results. This demands daily choice of sound 
mental food until the taste and mind are fully grown 
to maturity of judgment. In brief, mental capacity 
and moral character must be developed slowly, by 
sound food and steady application; knowledge that is 
really valuable is slowly gained; and mental indiges- 
tion is likely to produce intellectual and moral 


anaemia. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


BY HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


A first exhibition of the best work that Americans 
can do in the arts and crafts has been held at last—in 


the one hundred and twenty-first year of our 
nationality. What a good old saying it is—better 


late than never! 

The beginning of this enlightened undertaking, 
like many another, has been made in Boston. ‘The 
exhibition was held in Copley hall from April 5 
to 16. 

It is the beginning of a movement which it is 
hoped will take deepest root among teachers and the 
young people still at school, to raise the standards 
of taste in this country, to fall on ground made fallow 
by the kindergarten and the manual training, and in- 
fluence bovs and girls to think of seeking their liveli- 
hood in the many departments of applied design 
rather than to crowd into the overfull trades and 
business vocations on the one hand, or into the 
equally choked professions and fine arts on the other. 

The exhibition, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
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Lewis Johnson, was a small, well-arranged and alto- 
vether beautiful collection of some 600 specimens of 
bookbinding, hook-plates illustrations, type-printing, 
lithographs, and platinotype prints; in grates, hard- 
ware, and wrought iron; in carpets, furniture, hang- 
ines, china pottery, and tiles; in gold and silver 
ware and other metal work; in frames and divers 
carvings for church and house; in embroideries, 
silks, and tapestries; in hardware, leather-work, plas- 
ier models, tiles, stained glass, wall papers, and 
mural decorations; and last, but most exquisite, in 
jewelry designed by a modern American, after gor- 
geous old Oriental models; and all shown under the 
names of the designers, the craftsmen, and the manu- 
facturers who produced them—the first time any ex- 
hibition of manufactures in this country has allowed 
the individual workman the credit due his labor. Sev- 
eral schools also had their showings. 

These things have been a delight to see for their 
own sake; but, what is far more important, they have 
placed before the people of Boston and the United 
States a recorded proof that our designers and crafts- 
men can produce work equal to some of the best in 
Kurope. ‘They have found an appreciative public, 
aroused much interest among wealthy patrons of 
European houses, to have them placed upon our 
markets, and given an impulse to a large movement, 
it is hoped, to spread good taste among all classes, 
and to stimulate designers, craftsmen, and manufac- 
turers, and otherwise to establish a permanent de- 
mand and supply for excellence in our design and 
workmanship. 

At present it is almost impossible to get a good, 
plain design in many lines of household manufac- 
tures. Makers who have tried to put nice things on 
the market have often lost money thereby; and a 
firm of stove manufacturers testify that they are con- 
stantly told by their salesmen that they cannot sell 
the articles if they are not cheap (therefore, poor), 
and covered with nickel and new styles of gaudy 
decorations with every season. 

Mr. Johnson said that a few statistics furnish much 
information as to why the United States manufac- 
turers are helow those of Europe. England, he said, 
has held five such exhibitions as this since 1888, and 
and spends nearly £1,000,000 a year on industrial 
education; and with some variations in figures, the 
same js true of Germany, France, and Switzerland. 
Compared to those countries, we have not one tech- 
nical school to their ten, perhaps their fifty. In 
prizes for design and workmanship we spend nothing 
to their thousands; we do nothing to raise the stand- 
ards of taste or skill; and weakly let our rich people 
spend millions for their best products, and our poor 
people spend still more millions for their worst, for 
many luropean manufacturers find ready market 
here for cheap and inferior articles, which their own 
people will not buy. 

It seems to me that the first American arts and 
crafts exhibition offers the teacher much food for 
thought. 


MAY DAY. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


1 wonder if Tennyson is not responsible for many 
of the colds so prevalent during the early part of May. 

It is certain that young people are usually inter- 
ested in his “May-Queen,” and, in spite of mud and 
east winds, eagerly rush to the fields and woods, in 
search of the flowers that, botanist tell us, are due at 
this season, but which are most conspicuous by their 
absence. 

‘There is a time in the lives of most young people 
when they dream of reviving old customs, and of 
dancing around the May-pole, as their ancestors once 
did in mediaeval England. This custom, doubtless 
had its origin in the lloralia, the old heathen festival 
to the goddess Flora, celebrated in ancient Rome 
from April twenty-eight to May second. 

his was but one form, but nearly all of the early 


heathen nations had some spring-time fete or festival 
to celebrate awakening life upon the earth and the 
return of the sunshine and flowers. The old Druids, 
with certain mystic ceremonies, kindled great fires 
upon May-eye, and the barbarous Celts had a festival 
called Beltein, which they observed by kindling fires 
upon the hill-tops. This Beltein festival is supposed, 
in some way, to have been connected with sun and 
fire worship, and it is pretty certain that human sac- 
rifices were a part of the early rites‘attending it. 

The Irish, Manx, and Highlanders kindled these 
Beltein fires until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, although the sacrificial rites had become but a 
tradition, only kept in remembrance by a ceremony 
of leaping three times, through or over the flames, 
doubtless symbolical of a real sacrifice to Beal, or 
seil, the Celtic god of light. 

The English observance of May day, as a floral 
festival, doubtless, dates back to the conquest of 
Britain by the Romans; the conquerors naturally 
crafting many of their customs upon the conquered. 
It was at its height during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when, according to writers of that period, 
the upper as well as the middle and lower classes 
went to the fields early on May morning to gather 
hawthorn boughs and blossoms. They then 
marched home to the sound of music, and the cere- 
mony was called, “Bringing Home the May.” Here 
is one verse of a quaint old carol sung by them:— 

“We have been rambling all the night, 
And part of the new day, 
And now returning home again, 
We bring you a branch of May.” 

Kdward Hall, in his “Chronicles,” tells us that 
Henry VIII. and Queen Catharine went “a-Maying,” 
from their palace at Greenwich to Shooter’s Hill. 
At an even earlier date, Chaucer, in his “Court of 
Love,” says:— 

“Fourth goeth al the courte, both moste and leste, 
To feche the floures freshe, and braunch and blome.” 

On returning from the fields a May-pole, garlanded 
with flowers and gay with ribbons, was erected, and 
the fairest or most popular maiden selected for the 
“(jueen,” crowned with flowers, and set in a sort of 
bower, or floral throne-room, a little apart from her 
subjects, who now joined hands and danced around 
the May-pole as the youths and maidens of old Rome 
danced and sung on the “calends of May,” in honor 
of Flora. 

In spite of the goodness and real worth of the Puri- 
tans, I fancy that the Puritan lads and lasses must 
have had a pretty hard time. At any rate, the May- 
poles were uprooted, as relics of barbarism, and 
Parliament imposed severe penalties upon all who 
erected or danced around one. 

With the downfall of the Commonwealth and the 
restoration of the Stuarts, a reaction set in, and May- 
poles were once more erected all over the country. 

An immense one erected upon the “Strand,” on the 
present site of “St. Mary le Strand” church, was 
drawn there by flower-decked oxen and raised by 
seamen, sent by the Duke of York. It had two gilt 
balls and a vane at the top, and the shaft was gayly 
painted and decorated with flags and three gilt 
crowns. But, in spite of the general rejoicing and 
the attempt to restore an old custom, the Puritans 
had really given the May-pole its death blow, and the 
formal observance of May-day, in most communities, 
gradually but surely died out. 

Only a few years after its erection the Strand May- 
pole was sold to Sir Isaae Newton, who had it re- 
moved to Wanstead, in Essex, to support the great 
telescope of the Royal Society. 

There were other sports connected with the May- 
day festivities, notably ‘“Milk-maids’ dances,” and 
the “Robin Hood” games. On May morning, the 
milk-maids, gayly dressed and leading a milch cow 
decked with flowers, went from house to house, tg 

ing to the sound of music. This custom extended 
well into the present century and, for all I know, may 
still be observed in remote country districts. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 


May-pole, drawn to the village green, was followed 
by two men, one representing a dragon with immense 
wings, and the other a hobby horse. It was preceded 
by “Robin Hood” and his “Merry men,” in green and 
silver, “Friar Tuck,” “Little John,” “Maid Marian,” 
and others of the fabled “Robin Hood” company. 

After erecting the May-pole, the woodsmen and 
milkmaids danced around it; the horse pranced, 
reared, and trotted after them; the dragon followed, 
hissing and flapping his wings, and Friar Tuck ex- 
horted the crowd. When these tired, a target was 
erected and a trial made of their skill in archery. 
The victor received a crown of laurel. 


DAY EXERCISE. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS, 


The decorations may be largely of flags and bunting, 
with pictures of military heroes draped in red, white, and 
blue. If given on a large platform, have a few guns 
stacked at one side, a drum suspended near by, a bugle, 
swords, or other war relics which are available. 

PROGRAMME. 

Song (by the school). 

Suggestive songs: “The Red, White, and Blue,” “Star 
Spangled Banner,” “The Flag of Our Union,” “America.” 

Memory Gems: “Our Heroes.’”’ Recited by severai 
pupils. 

“To the soldiers dear who fought for the red and white 

and blue, 

We would now a grateful, loving tribute pay; 

We would wreathe the lowly mounds where they rest, the 
brave and true, 

As we come with gifts of love and flowers to-day.” 

—Ada Simpson Sherwood. 


A MEMORIAL 


“When we speak of ou? heroes, 
All hearts beat as one; 
When battles are ended, 
New life is begun.” 
“Stand by the flag! on land and ocean bDillow; 
By it your fathers stood unmoved and true, 
Living, defended, dying, from their pillow, 
With their last blessing passed it on to you.” 
‘Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave, 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save.” 
—Bryant. 
“O Land of lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 
or thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee.” 
—Whittier. 
“Give glory to the hero band, 
Who died to save our Fatherland, 
Their monument our flag shall stand, 
Forever o’er them wave.” 
“They fought to give us peace, and lo! 
They gained a better peace than ours.” 
—Phoebe Cary. 
Pupil A.— 
The May day air is hushed and still, 
The far-off muffled drums I hear, 
With measured tread up yonder hill, 
The brave old soldiers now appear. 
Our fiag floats solemnly above 
Their heads, now bent and gray, 
But hearts are filled with tender love, 
As they march on their way. 
These men bore sabres years ago, 
To-day they bear sweet flowers, 
These to their comrades they bestow 
In May day’s fairest hours. 
But here a train of children bright 
Are marching on this way 
With flags and flowers—a gladsome sight— 
On each Memorial Day. 

[Enter seven children; the fourth in order bears a large 
flag; the others carry wreaths of flowers and small flags. 
The wreaths should be made of red, of white, and of blue 
flowers (two of each color). They march in to soft, 
muflled drum beats. They halt, and face about in line! 
Pupil A.-# 

Why are you marching here to-day,’ 

With flags and wreaths of flowers, pray? 
Flag Bearer.— 

As long as this old flag shall wave, 

We'll deck with flowers each soldier’s grave; 

Their names we honor and revere, 

And loving tributes pay each year. 
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Pupils 1 and 5 in the line hold up their wreaths of red. 


Pupil 1.— 
Our wreaths are of crimsOn—a blood-red hue,— 


And before us our volunteers pass in review, 
For the red of defiance to battle incites, 
To strife and to war the hero invites, 

Pupil 5.— 

“Deep sounding on the ear, there came 
The din of battles’ dread alarms; 

The muttered roll of myriad drums, 

The cannon’s roar, the clash of arms; 

The clanking squadron’s measured tread, 
The trumpet’s wild and martial notes, 
While proudly gleaming overhead 

The standard of our country floats— 
The Stars and Stripes.” 
(All wave their flags gently during the last two lines.) 
Nos. 1 and 5 lower wreaths. 
Pupils 2 and 6 raise their wreaths of white. 
We bear the wreaths of white, so pure, 
The conflict has ceased and peace shall endure, 
No North and no South, no East and no West, 
But one land, united in peace and at rest. 
No more sounds the trumpet or bugle’s loud call, 
But quiet and peace now reigns over all. 


6.— 
The earth has healed her wounded breast, 
The cannons plough the field no more; 
The heroes rest! O, let them rest 
In peace along the peaceful shore! 
They fought for peace, for peace they fell; 
They sleep in peace, and all is well.” 
—Joaquin Miller. 
Pupils 3 and 7 hold up wreaths of blue flowers. 


We bear the wreaths of heavenly hue, 
The flowers that bid us all be true, 
True to the soldiers now at rest, 
True to the land we love the best. 
We'll never forget those brave deeds of old, 
Of heroes,—a true, loyal band, 
Who faced the dangers of war untold, 
Who fought and who died for our land. 
Recitation.— ‘Flag Bearer.” 
To-day we strew these sweetest flowers 
O’er the mounds of our heroes brave, 
With reverent thought, through the solemn hours, 
We deck each soldier’s grave. 
Whether he fought in the blue or the gray, 
Under the palm or the pine, 
Each hero with equal love we pay, 
Each deed shall equally shine. 
And these flowers of red and the white ones pure, 
And the blooms of heavenly blue, 
Are the colors of this old flag secure, 
To which each soldier was true. 
All (waving flags). 
We love forever the stars and stripes, 
Forever to them we are true, 
We love our land and our dear old flag, 
Of the red and white and blue. 
These colors have long been the nation’s pride, 
Their beauty we ever adore, 
By the red, white, and blue we ever abide, 
May they wave forever more. 


Exeunt all, singing ‘‘The Red, White, and Blue.” 


BOTTLE CUTTING. 


BY FRANKLIN H. BAILEY, BOSTON. 


There are not many acquirements easily within the 
reach of everyone that are as valuable, and at the 
same time as fascinating, as bottle cutting. To the 
science teacher especially it is of the greatest utility, 
‘or in connection with a few other processes of glass 
vorking, it enables him to construct a vast amount 
of physical and chemical apparatus at very small cost 
‘or material—bottles, corks, and a little glass and 
rubber tubing being the principal requisites. 

But there are many people besides teachers who 
vould sometimes find it very convenient to be able 
‘o cut bottles, glass fruit-cans, lamp-chimneys, etc., 
of any size or thickness of glass as squarely across as 
| carpenter can cut a stick of wood. They could 
‘hen easily make of old bottles a great variety of glass 
dishes, 

To cut a bottle or any cylindrical object with a 


diamond or steel wheel cutter, even if one is provided 
with such a tool, is an exceedingly difficult task. 
The old method of applying a hot poker to a deep 
groove made with a file is preferable. Professor 
John F. Woodhull, in his excellent little manual of 
Home-Made Apparatus, published by E. L. Kellogg, & 
Co., was, I think, the first to suggest the use of a glass 
rod or tube in place of the iron poker for cutting “a 
moderately thin bottle or lamp chimney.” There is 
on the market, sold by canvassers at fifty cents or one 
dollar each, a specially prepared piece of steel in a 
wooden handle which is a little improvement on a 
fire-poker. With a few trials I discovered that a 
bottle can be cut just as neatly and in much less time 
hy rotating it underneath a common jet of gas and 
close to the burner. A still more interesting method, 
hy means of which just as good work can be done, is 
by holding the bottle over the point of a common 
candle blaze. Of course any one can see that in 
using either of these two methods the surrounding 
air must be kept quiet and T must acknowledge that 
either method requires much more skill than the use 
of the hot poker. With a small wax candle I sue- 
ceeded, however, in leading a cut five times around 
a bottle, spiraling it like a wire coiled into a spring, 
and did not use quite an inch of the length of the 
bottle, the width of the glass in the spiral being but 
little more than its thickness. 

The méthod that will supersede all others, wher- 
ever tried, is the one given in the “Auxiliary Work” 
of a little book entitled “Inductive Elementary Phy- 
sical Science,” recently published by D. C. Heath & 
(‘o. The superiority of this method consists in the 
fact that it is applied with such ease that a little prac- 
tice enables even a child to do very fine work with it. 
The one disadvantage is that it can only be used 
where gas is available. Auxiliary Work, page 73. 

Bottles are casily cut with a fine jet of burning gas 
as follows:— 

“Serateh the bottle with the file along the edge of a 
strip of paper, tied around it for a guide. Remove 
the paper, and rolling the bottle, heat it along the 
scratch to a little distance ahead before the crack 
starts, or the latter may leave the mark. With thin 
glass, the crack will follow the gas jet quite steadily 
without much heating ahead, but thick glass is liable 

to crack by ‘fits 
starts.’ After 
some practice you 
can dispense with 
the seratch, except 
A BOTTLE, an inch or two 
where the erack is to be started. Sharp edges are 
smoothed with a wet file. A ‘half-round’ file, one 
that is flat on one side and curved on the other, is 
best for this purpose, especially for the inner edge. 
Thin bottles may be cut with a flat-wick oil lamp, 
hut the line must be seratched entirely around, and 
even then the glass will not always crack where de- 


CUTTING 


sired. 

“With little practice bottles may be cut into spirals 

from end to 
end, after which 
they can be 
stretched —con- 
siderably _with- 
out breaking; 


STRETCHING A BOTTLE. 
when released the glass will resume its original length 
with a sharp click, showing its great elasticity. 
Test-tubes, lamp chimneys, thin glass tumblers, and 
beakers are very easily spiraled. Both tumblers and 
beakers the author has so cut as to be stretched to 
twice their original length, and the smaller part of an 
argand chimney he has cut into a spiral of sixty coils 
within a length of eight inches. ‘The diameter of the 
chimney was 1 1-4 inches. If you estimate the pres- 
ent length of that 8-inch piece of glass, you will find 
that it ig more than three times that of your height.” 
Since the publication of the book the writer has led 
cut forty-seven times around a lamp chimney 


a 
ithin a length of four inches, and in several in- 


W 


stances twelve times around within a little less than 
one inch, thus showing what exceedingly fine work 
may be done by this method. The gas flame used 
was but one-fourth inch in length, and with it was 
also cut in two evenly and smoothly a bottle three- 
eighths of an inch thick (the thickest yet found). 


STRETCHING A SPIRAL TUMBLER, 


It will readily be believed by the best teachers (those 
who are awake to the value of manual training) that 
hoys enthuse over bottle cutting and gain from the 
exercise inestimable discipline. 

As an accommodation to teachers | will furnish 
these gas-jet glass cutters (safely boxed) by mail at 
fifteen cents each, or two for twenty-five cents, but 
any one possessing gas, Bunsen burner, a little glass 
tubing, and sufficient patience can make his own. To 
do so hold the end of a glass tube, about one-fourth 
inch in diameter, in the blaze of a Bunsen burner 
and rotate it till the opening becomes so small as to be 
almost or quite invisible to the naked eye. If, how- 
ever, the tube is held in the fire a second too long the 
hole closes entirely. The difficulty in making them 
is so great. that even though I have made several 
hundred, by far the larger part. of every batch are re- 
jected, on trial, the hole being either too large, too 


small, or having disappeared entirely. When a good 


one is produced, however, it is good for any amount 
of work, and for an indefinite length of time, unless, 
as is sometimes the case, it happens to crack in cool- 
ing off. The cutter can, of course, be used on any 
table by connecting it with rubber tubing to a com- 
mon gas burner. An excellent way to do spiraling is 
to use upon the table a block of wood on which the 
cutter is fastened, and against which the bottle or ob- 
ject is rotated. 
POETRY. 

Poetry may be defined as the product of an excited 
and a creative imagination, with a primary object to 
please, and expressed in the form of verse. We may 
conveniently include the different kinds of poetry 
under the following heads: Epic, Dramatic, Lyric, 
Klegiae, Didactic, Satiric, and Pastoral. 

An epic poem is a poetical recitation of some great 
and heroic enterprise. It is admitted to be the high- 
est and most difficult kind of poetical composition. 
‘The three epics of greatest celebrity are Homer’s Iliad 
in Greek, Virgil’s Aeneid in Latin, and Milton’s 
Paradise Lost in English. 

Dramatic poetry ranks with the epic in dignity and 
excellence, and has nearly all its essential characteris- 
tics. What the epic narrates, the drama, however, 
represents as actually going on before our eyes. The 
action is carried on solely by means of dialogue be- 
tween the actors. Comedy is a species of dramatic 
poetry which aims at ridicule and satire, and is in- 
tended chiefly to amuse. 

Lyric poetry is, in every nation, the oldest form of 
poetic composition known. It meant, originally, 
poetry intended to be sung to the accompaniment of 
the lvre. It now includes poetry of sentiment and 
emotion, and is thus distinguished from epic, which 
narrates facts. Under the head of lyric poetry may 
be grouped odes, comic songs, sonnets, and baccha- 
nalian songs. 

Elegiac poetry is of a sad and mournful character, 
and usually celebrates the virtues of some one de- 
ceased. 

Pastoral poetry celebrates rustic life, and deals with 
humble themes and incidents. 

Didactic poetry aims chiefly to give instruction.— 


Merkley’s English Literature, 
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FOR NARRATIVE COMPOSITIONS.—(1.) 


BY E. O. FIELD. 
My runaway goat. 
Story of Cinderella. 
Story of Jack and the beanstalk. 
A vacation by the sea. 
A yachting party. 
A bicycle outing. 
Missing the train. 
Going through the locks on a coal boat. 
Canoeing. 
10. A berrying experience. 


FOR THE STUDY OF * ADAM BEDE.”’—(1I1L) 


BY MARIA Rk. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


21. What is the truth underlying the expressions: 
a. “It’s good to live only a moment at a time”? 
b. “Our dead are never dead to us until we 
have forgotten them”? 
ce. “Religion’s something else besides notions” ? 
d. “Falling at once from the key of B with 
five sharps to the frank and genial C”? 
e. “The struggle between arithmetic and in- 
clination” ? 
f. “He will never be a courtier of vice, and 
wear her order in his buttonhole”? 

22. Give an illustration of the paradox, “the 
existence of insignificant people has very 
important consequences in the world.” 

23. Is it “no virtue to frown at irremediable 

faults’? Why? 


THE SPRING BEAUTY. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 
Drawing by E. W. Putnam. 


Violets stir and arbutus wakes. Claytonia’s rosy bells 
unfold. -—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


The poet’s sequence may be, doubtless is, true of 
certain localities; but in the experience of the writer 
the Claytonia, or spring beauty, as it is commonly 
called, precedes all other vernal blossoms, unless we ex- 
cept the weird skunk cabbage of the bog, the soft 
pussy willows which overhang the brook, and the fur- 
hooded hepaticas. In the latitude of northern Penn- 
sylvania it may confidently be expected in late March 
or early April; while to look for arbutus blossoms be- 
fore May is fairly well advanced is to invite disap- 
pomtment. 

I). Gray tells us in his autobiography that he com- 
menced the study of botany in mid-winter, and “out 
of all reach either of a greenhouse or of a potted plant. 
But in the spring, I think that of 1828, I sallied forth 
one April day into the bare woods, found an early 
specimen of a plant in flower, peeping through dead 
leaves, brought it home, and with Eaton’s ‘Manual’ 
without much difliculty | ran it down to its name, 
Claytonia Virginica. (It was really C. Caroliniana, 
but the two were not distinguished in that book.) 1 
was well pleased, and went on, collecting and examin- 
ing all the flowers 1 could lay hands on.” Our inter- 
est in this dainty flower is increased since we learn 
that it was the nucleus of a collection which has be- 
come the Mecca of botanists. 

We may be pretty certain of finding the earliest 
blossoms on the sunny bank of some brooklet near the 
edge of the wood, a southern exposure being pre- 
ferred; later, the fairy cups emerge from the more 
shaded places. Nor is it daunted by total lack of pro- 
Few towers of so fragile appearance bear 
Without complaint such diverse surroundings: 
writer has frequently seen in places 
for pasture whole fence-corners filled wi nt 
ils Mm year to vear 
shows them to be admirably 


he leaves, ordinarily two mn number. are opposite 
and borne about half Way up the slender stem. The 
mam difference between the 


| IWo species Common east- 
ward is that the leaves of C 


- Virginiea are long and 


slender, linear-lanceolate, while those of C. Carolini- 
ana are shorter and broader, usually narrowing near 
the base to the form known as spatulate. Since only 
the one species was described in the manual which 
first guided young Gray, it is little wonder that he 
made the error confessed. (Both species are shown in 
illustration.) Though the two forms may frequently 
be found growing almost together, C. Caroliniana is 
the more commonly distributed éast of the Mississippi, 
and extends westward, according to Coulter, to the 
Rockies. Both species are perennial, with dark 
brown tubers curiously flattened, as though com- 
pressed from a spherical form by pressure on the two 
opposite sides, and girt with a band of fibrous rootlets. 
These tubers are buried deep in the earth (usually as 
much below the surface as the flowers extend above), 
and care is necessary to unearth them without break- 
ing the slender stem. A kindred species is said to be 
used as food in Siberia, and who knows but that our 
own might prove a tempting morsel to inquisitive 
rodents, were the tubers not so carefully concealed. 
Since their depth varies with the size of the plant, the 
query arises, how do the little tubers descend deeper 


from year to year as the plant increases in stature? 
This may be best answered by transplanting a few 
small plants to a pot of earth and noting the subter- 
ranean work during the period of apparent dor- 
maney. 

The flowers are borne on drooping pedicels, and, like 
so many of the family (Portulacaceae), open only dur- 
ing sunshine; but unlike many in this group, the indi- 
vidual florets are of more than ephemeral duration. 
The flowers are regular, but notably deficient in sym- 
metry. ‘Thus we find two sepals, five petals, to the 
claw of each of which is attached a stamen, and a 
single pistil terminating in a three-forked stigma. 

A noticeable characteristic of the flowers is the deli- 
cite markings so exactly matching the color of the 
anthers; and, if we may judge by the winged visitors 
which hover about, these traceries on the petals serve 
ix guides to the nectar storehouse within. This 
plant is carefully guarded against the evils of close 
fertilization by a device known in botanical language 
is proterandry; that is, the stamens mature before the 
stigma, When the spring beauty first opens, the 


shine on blossoms). 


stamens are ready to discharge their pollen upon the 
pistil which they encircle; the latter, however, obsti- 
nately refuses to unfold its divisons; and when, a day 
or so later, its simple column has expanded into a 
three-divided stigma with glutinous surface fully ex- 
posed, the pollen masses have fallen, and only empty 
anthers remain. Too late? Ah, no! Presently a 
great clumsy bumble bee comes along. As she sips 
the sweets from each cup in turn, some of the pollen 
from freshly opened flowers will cling to her hairy 
gown, to be eventually brushed off upon the stigma 
ready to receive it. 

Insects with downy coverings are usually welcome 
floral guests. But those with smooth bodies to which 
little or no pollen can adhere are little better than 
robbers, carrying away the rewards offered for service, 
without rendering the latter. Many are the devices 
employed by different plants to guard against such 
marauders. On this point Professor C. M. Weed says 
in his “Ten New England Blossoms and Their Insect 
“There are some insects for which the 
spring beauty has no use. The wingless ants are per- 
haps the most important of these. The plant pre- 
vents their visits by means of the delicate bending 
stem with the blossom at the tip. I once saw a smal! 
black ant crawl up two stalks and vainly attempt to 
get at the nectar; then it tried a third one, which hap- 
pened to have a flower from another plant resting 
against it, the nectar of which the ant reached. This 
was an accident due to the crowding together of the 
plants, showing that the ‘ganging agley’ of the best 


Visitors”: 


devised plans is not confined to mice and men. 


Many other flowers have adopted this slender-stem 
method of preventing the visits of crawling insects. 
‘To this cause, in part at least, we may ascribe the 
drooping modesty of the dogtooth violet and the deli- 
cate setting of a large proportion of our spring and 
summer blossoms.” 

Multiplication of parts of this flower are not un- 
common, the increase of petals being the most fre- 
quent form. Among these tendencies to become 
double the writer found one flower of C. Caroliniana 
which had eleven petals, two complete sets of stamens 
and pistils, and a three-divided calyx. 

Note points of similarity between the spring 
beauty and its cousins, the purslane and cultivated 
portulaca (texture, margin, arrangement, and_red- 
dish hue of foliage; number of sepals and_ petals: 
relative position of petals and stamens; effect of sun- 
Points of difference (stem ; man- 
ner of growth; form and number of leaves; roots and 
their longevity; number of stamens and _pistils: 
habitat, etc.). Other points will suggest themselves 


both to teacher and pupil. 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN HEM- 
ISPHERE*—(1.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


THE BEAVER. 


In the backwoods of Canada, where the forest trees 
are still untouched by the settler’s axe, there are clear 
ings along the margins of streams and ponds on which 
the pointed stumps betray the workman who has pre- 
ceded man. His house rises from the water as a hea}) 
of logs and brush covering a mud hut shaped some- 
what like a rude dome, with walls that near the top 
are from four to six feet thick. This little lodge is 
entered only from the water. Perhaps three feet be- 
low the surface of the stream is the opening of a nar- 
row passageway from six to ten feet long, which leads 
up an inclined plane to a chamber six or seven feet in 
length and round or oval in shape. This little hall 
not more than a foot and a half high contains bunches 
of grass for bedding and a supply of sticks for food. 
Just before cold weather the side walls are thickly 
plastered with mud, which by freezing becomes nearly 
as hard as stone, but the roof is left without this coat- 
ing and is porous enough to give a little ventilation. 
Here the master of the house and his family pass the 


* Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman. 
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winter in quiet though not in sleep. But the house 
may have a second entrance, such as is shown in Fig. 
3, a steep passage leading in from the ditch that sepa- 
rates the hut from the shore, through which the 


The tree shows 


A beaver beside a tree that he is felling. 
the peculiar hour-glass shape characteristic of beaver-cuttings. The 
stump at the right was gnawed at three times, when the snow was at 
Late in the winter, when their store of bark is 
nearly exhausted, beavers often come out to replenish it, but are very 
likely to be tracked and caught by the trappers,as the penalty for 
their rashness. 


1. 


different levels. 


owner, if his dwelling is attacked, can quickly swim 
away under water to his burrow in the bank of the 
stream. Here he will live if closely pursued, desert- 
ing his home entirely. But though by these means 
he had held his own for centuries against his quad- 
ruped enemies, he has fallen before the untiring en- 
ergy of the trappers, who have hunted him for his coat 
of fur. For this small mound-builder and cave- 
dweller is no other than the American beaver, for- 
merly found in such numbers in Canada that in 1820, 
60,000 skins were sold by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Not in Canada alone but across the whole width of 
the continent he ranged, and from Labrador on the 
north to Mexico on the south. Now he is seldom 
found east of the Rocky mountains, except perhaps 
oceasionally in the depths of Maine woods, but still 
-urvives in Rocky mountain districts of the West. 
His European cousin, who used to range all over 
urope and Asia from France to the Amoor river, has 
also been exterminated in large parts of that vast area. 

The beaver is not only one of the most interesting 
and most widely distributed animals of the northern 
hemisphere, but is,also by far the most remarkable 
representative of the most numerous order of mam- 
In a museum, where the beaver is surrounded 


Beaver lodge and part of beaver dam. 


Fig. 2. 

the smaller musk beaver or muskrat, by the brist- 
porcupine, the thickset, grizzly woodehuck, and 
timid hare, by handsome, bushy-tailed squirrels, 
‘all the brotherhood of rats and mice, one character 
he face of each shows that they all belong to the 
order of the 
ugh the parted lips we have a glimpse of the 
These 


rodents, gnawing animals. 
vl-shaped ineisor teeth, two in each jaw. 
» curved teeth continue to grow through life from 
roots filled with pulp, and as they strike against 
posite pair the hard enamel on the front of the 
ix slowly worn away, and kept always at a sharp 
hy the more rapid wearing of the softer dentine 
e baek, 


i the opposing tooth grows on in the are of a 


In cases where one incisor has been 


. till it causes the poor ereature’s death by piere- 
To correspond with 


‘he flesh or even the skull. 

< of the teeth in gnawing the lower jaw moves 

only up and down and sideways, but has a slight 
‘ing motion from front to back. 


The beaver is the largest of all existing rodents 
except the capy bara, or water hog of South America, 
but the remains of a “fossil beaver” about the size of 
a black bear have been found in various places from 
New York to Texas, and from Michigan to South 
Carolina. 

But if we examine the beaver closely, we shall find 
that he has personal characteristics of great interest, 
in addition to the peculiar teeth, which he has in com- 
mon with all other rodents. At the end of a body 
perhaps two feet long and greatly thickened behind, 
is the broad, flat, oval tail, about ten inches long and 
covered with horny black scales—not true scales, like 
those of a fish, but produced by simple foldings of the 
epidermis over the serrated surface of the true skin. 
The tail is used to turn the body and raise or lower 
the head in swimming and diving, and also as an alarm 
signal by bringing it down heavily on the surface of 
the water with a stroke that is said to have been heard 
distinctly for half a mile. The astonishing state- 
ments that the beaver uses his tail as a trowel to mix 
and apply the mortar for his lodge and dam, are pure 
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ENTRANCE 


Fig, 3. (From Morgan’s American 


Ground plan of beaver lodge. 
Beaver.) 


fiction. Every handful of mud is put in place by the 
small fore feet. The industry and preseverance with 
which the animal labors have given us the expression 
“working like a beaver.” 

The little fore feet with their long claws used in 
burrowing, are the greatest possible contrast to the 
enormous webbed hind feet. 

The beaver is a clumsy fellow on land, but in the 
water is a rapid and graceful swimmer, using for this 
purpose the hind feet, which he stretches out behind 
him like a duck, while pressing the fore feet close to 
his body. On the second toe of each hind foot is a 
peculiar double claw, the only use of which seems to 
he to comb the fur. 

The beaver’s eyes are very small and nearsighted, 
but his smell and hearing are extremely acute and of 
much more use to him than sight. 

In summer beavers feast on fruits and young plants, 
and even late in the autumn they can treat themselves 
to the great rootstocks of the large yellow pond-lilies 
as an especial delicacy, but in winter they must con- 
ient themselves with bark from the branches that they 
have stored in deep water near the lodges. 


SCHOOL DEBATE.—(J.) 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


FOR 


41. Resolved, that an American should visit the 


famous historical and scenic loc alities of America before 
traveling abroad. 

42. Resolved, that there is more historical interest in 
and about Philadelphia than in and about Boston. 

43. Resolved, that the Mississippi is a more interesting 
and important river than the Amazon, 


44. Resolved, that beets are more than 


important 


cane to the sugar interests. 


45. Resolved, that a small college does more for the 
ordinary boy of limited means than the larger college. 

46. Resolved, that Longfellow was a more interesting 
literary character than Whittier. 

47. Resolved, that “Jack and the Beanstalk” is more 
interesting than “Cinderella.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


BY JACQUES W, REDWAY. 


What do you consider the essential features to be 
taught about mountains? 


It all depends. With pupils getting their first 
ideas of geography, perhaps the chief things are the 
great height, the slope, and the rugged surface. 
When the pupil is old enough to understand that 
mountains are folds or wrinkles, this fact should be 
at once presented. In all cases teach the range as 
the unit of structure. Do not let the child carry the 
ilea that a range is a number of peaks ina line. The 
peak, volcanic cones and domes excepted, is merely a 
part of the crest that is higher than the average. 
Among older pupils it is well to call attention to the 
foot hills or piedmont lands usually found at the base 
of mountain-folds. Emphasize the fact that isolated 
mountain peaks are of rare occurrence, and are nearly 
always cinder cones. 

Will you please to inform us what the density of 
population in the different divisions of North America 
is? Is the United States the most densely settled 
part? 

In the French possessions, consisting of the islands 
of Miquelon and St. Pierre, there are 64 people to 
the square mile; in the West Indies, 56; in the 
United States, 18; in the Spanish American repub- 
lics, 15. The United States, therefore, is nearly at 
the foot of the list. 


Has the name of the Argentine Republic been 
changed to Argentina? 

No; the name has been Argentina ever since the 
Confederation was broken. 


How did Russia obtain Alaska? 

by discovery and colonization. The area formerly 
known as Russian America was leased to the Russian 
Fur company. During the life of Baranof this com- 
pany made a great deal of money, but after his death 
it practically became bankrupt through mismanage- 
ment. The price, $7,200,000, paid by the United 
States just about cancelled the indebtedness. 


EVERY SCHOOL DAY. 


Monday, May 3, is the birthday of no prominent and 
popular person, and May 4 is the birthday of so many that 
' is better to give the space to the 4th. 

Tuesday, May 4, 1780, John James Audubon, the spe- 
cialist in birds, was born near New Orleans. He loved 
birds while a mere boy. He made a fine collection of the 
living birds which flew about their estate. He was so 
desirous of remembering just how they looked that he 
studied painting that he might help his memory. His 
father was so much pleased with his effort that at four- 
teen he placed him in the care of a famous painter in 
Paris. His father later encouraged his love of birds by 
buying him a farm on the banks of the Schuylkill in 
Pennsylvania. In 1812 he settled on the banks of the 
for fifteen years made into the 
from the Great Lakes to Florida, and 
He had no thought 


Ohio, and excursions 
forests all the way 
from the Alleghanies to the Missouri. 
of being famous, but sought merely to enjoy nature. In 
those years he made paintings of more than 200 very rare 
and beautiful birds. These were carried to a relative’s in 
Philadelphia, where they were left for a little time only, 
but were destroyed by mice. It took him three years’ life 
in the forests again to see and paint these birds. He 
afterwards published his paintings of “Birds of America,” 

When he began the work he 
His two first subscribers were 
He was greatly ad- 


life size, price, $1,000 a set. 
had no money whatever. 
the kings of France and England. 
mired in Europe as well as in America, and was able to 
purchase a beautiful home on the Hudson. His first sale 
reached $170,000. 
1796, William H. 
He was one of the world’s great historians. 
epandson of the famous William Prescott who was in 


Salem, Mass. 


He was the 


Prescott was born in 


[Continuedjon page 278, | 
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BOSTUN & CHICAGO, APRIL 29, °97. 


The students of Johns Hopkins University are not 
allowed to publish a paper. : 

The article this week by Professor Franklin H. 
Bailey will be highly appreciated by teachers of all 
grades. If any other teacher is equally ingenius in 
No reader can 
afford to miss this description of his processes. 


glass cutting, we have not met him. 


How absurd! The verdict of 100 leading German 
professors, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, on the ad- 
mission of women to university education, is dis- 
tinetly adverse. The professors of history almost 
unanimously declare that the study of history re- 
quires qualities which no woman can possess. , 

Not many college presidents in America have the 
ability or the courage of Judge Andrew 8. Draper, 
who, upon the financial embarrassment caused by the 
acts of the treasurer of the trustees of the Illinois State 
University, promptly came to the relief of the institu- 
tion with a personal loan of $50,000. That heroic 
position on his part is said to have been the turning 
point in public confidence. 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS. 


4 

lhe conference on college entrance requirements 
In history, which reported to the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and | reparatory Schools October 

11, 1895, and whose report, after slight amendment 
was adopted, re-assembled on Mareh 17. 1897, to ex- 
amine some plans of a similar kind which had ap- 
peared since their report, 

After deliberation, the following votes were unani- 

mously passed: 


d, That this conference, after careful com- 


parison of the proposals of the New York conference 
on requirements for entrance examinations in history, 
with the report made by this conference to the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools and amended by that association, sees no es- 
sential differences between the two reports, and cor- 
dially approves the scheme prepared by the New York 
conference. 

“Voted, That this conference urges upon the col- 
leges the desirability of conforming their require- 
ments to the New York report as soon as possible, 
they having been already accepted by Cornell Uni- 
versity, by the University of Pennsylvania, by Tufts 
College, and by Harvard University provisionally. 

“Voted, That an examination of the requirements 
which the Harvard faculty provisionally adopted 
January 20, 1897, shows that it adheres in all essen- 
tial respects to the New York report, the changes 
being chiefly in phraseology and details.” 

This conference had the following membership: 
Ray Greene Huling, Cambridge, chairman, Professor 
Coman of Wellesley, Miss Anna B. Thompson of 
Thaver Academy, Professor Hart of Harvard, Pro- 
fessor Start of Tufts. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


ARBITRARY POWER DENIED TO DIRECTORS. 

Certain 'l'ennessee school directors used the usual 
form of contract for the employment of teachers pre- 
scribed by the regulations adopted under the statute 
by the superintendent of public instruction, leaving 
the time of employment indefinite, and stamped 
across the face therof the words: “The directors re- 
serve the right to annul all contracts every fourth 
month,” before it was signed. Was it within their 
power to make such a condition in the contract? 
The supreme court of Tennessee holds not. Thomp- 
son v. Gibbs, 37 S. W. Rep. 277. Under the law, it 
says school directors have the power to employ 
teachers, and “to dismiss them for incompetence, im- 
proper conduct, or inattention.” But it insists that 
this right of dismissal is limited to the causes of re- 
moval specified in the statute, just stated. And even 
for these causes their power is not unlimited, but can 
only be exercised after charges made against and 
upon full notice given to the accused, and after hear- 
ing the testimony of witnesses given under the sanc- 
tion of an oath. To permit school directors, under 
the cover of a reservation, such as the one in question, 
to dismiss a teacher without charges or notice or testi- 
mony, it continues, would be to approve an evasion 
of this statute, as already construed by it, and to toler- 
ate a practice that would be, in the end, extremely 
hurtful to our svstem. And _ the 
court further holds that, while the right of the direc- 


common-school 


tors to the possession of the school property will be 
protected in all proper cases, this right is not ‘un- 
limited, nor is it arbitrary, and that where a teacher 
who has heen summarily dismissed under such a pro- 
vision of contract as that here under consideration 
continues in possession, a court of equity will not 
assist them to the accomplishment of an unauthorized 
end by aiding them to dispossess him. 


THE TEACHERS’ HISTORICAL 


FESTIVAL, 


A happier combination of entertainment and edu- 
cation has, perhaps, never been presented in Boston 
than in the series of tableaux and enacted scenes 
which have heen given in Musie hall from April 22 to 
30, under the auspices of the Boston Teachers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, and under the direction 
of Miss Margaret MacLaren Eager of New York. 

“Old Boston Days and Ways” the series was called; 
and the selection of pleasing and at the same time 
important events for the representations reflects 
much credit on Miss Eager and the committees, led 
by Mr. Granville B. Putnam, president of the associa- 


tion. They availed themselyes of the latest ro. 
searches for the historical accuracy of every de{,)}: 
and in many cases the actors were descendants of {}¢ 
persons represented. To further add to the pleas), 
and understanding of the scenes, there was a souyey/); 
programme with admirable sketches of the events por 
traved, and a daily issue of a Boston News Leticy. 
after the fashion of the first newspaper in the towy. 

The various scenes were under the auspices of \«-!| 
known societies of Boston, such as the Old Soy) 
Historical Society, the Boston Masters, the Bosi.)) 
Art Students, the Tavern Club, the W. C. 'T. | 
Colonial Dames, Daughters of the Revolution, Baj 
A., and the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co) 
pany. Seenes were also enacted by pupils of ho 
inglish High and Latin schools, and the Rice and 
ranklin schools. 

Out of the twenty-seven scenes in the whole fest) 
val, two or three were from the Civil war, one was {}),) 
gorgeous social affair of 1824—the reception to La 
fayette; the rest were from Colonial and Revolution 
ary times, or from events in Engand which settled tho 
destiny of “the Plantation of the Massachusetts [ay 
Colony in New England.” All teachers and students 
of our colonial history must appreciate how difficult 
a task it was to select from the abundant material of 
our records a secant dozen and a half typical events to 
represent the life of old Boston in its different phases. 
There can be nothing but praise for the selections 
which were made. 

One of the English scenes was taken from old 
Boston, with St. Botolph’s church, where John Co 
ton preached; a scene which was made bright and 
charming with may dances and young people's fun, 
besides the serious business of planning the immigra- 
tion to America. Another picture from the motlier 
country was in old Cambridge; the meeting of John 
Winthrop, ‘Thomas Dudley, Sir Richard Saltonstall 
and nine others to talk about the transfer of the 
charter and Company of the Massachusetts Bay from 
old England to New England, if it could be done, and 
if it could be done without attracting the attention o! 
King Charles I. or any one else who would be like!) 
to stop them. “The Wharves at Southampton” 
showed the departure of the first of “the Great 
Emigration” in the Arabella, the good ship named 
for the Karl of Lincoln’s daughter, Lady Avabells 
Johnson. Her ladyship left with her husband; bul 
both she and her husband died soon-after coming tv 
New England. 

There was a lively and altogether interesting seen 
of Indian home life, with war dance, and yells, an’ 
true Indian customs, which came to an end with thi 
red men’s discovery of the Puritans on Shawmut, 
welcomed by William Blackstone, who for some ni 
had been a solitary white resident amongst them. 
lively scene of another kind was a Boston town licet- 
ing of 1633, when fences and roads, and ear-iiarh> 
for the settlers’ pigs were discussed along with (i 
weighty matter of establishing a public school for th 
“vouth” of the colony,—which meant only boys, 
the way. 

A quaint picture of the home life of the first } 


on 


tonians was shown in a scene representing the ¢ 
ing of John Eliot, afterward the apostle to 
Indians, and of Mrs. Winthrop to join her husband, 
the governor; when “divers of the assistants and 
most of the people of the near plantations prey 
weleome them, bringing and sending for many (ys 
A pretty gathering of a late! 
day, nearer the time of the Revolution, was rep" 
fashionable por 


all sorts of provisions.” 


sented in the studio of the 


painter, John Singleton Copley, whose brush we 
to thank for many a portrait reproduced in our sc 


histories. There were old-time dances of these ga@)' 
days in the life of the colony, in which descendant- 
Colonial worthies, in beautiful quaint costumes W' 


through the stately minuets very much no doubi 


their forebears had done. 


The stirring scenes of course were of the trouble: 
times about the tax on tea, when the Sons of Liber) 


1] 


met in the Green Dragon Tavern, and when a sU 
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ereater gathering wes held in the Old South Meeting 
house, where persons disguised as Indians appeared, 
and where somebody asked how tea would mix with 
salt-water. They disappeared with a war whoop to 
throw all the tea on the Dartmouth overhboard—to let 
parliament tax the fishes if they received it. 

The military scenes began with the townsmen’s 
quarrels with the British soldiers and the king’s 
vovernors, after Massachusetts had become a royal 
provinee. 

The “massacre” of March 5, 1770, broke out again, 
several evenings last week, in front of the Old State 
house. A “John Adams,” who looked as if he had 
stepped out of the portrait, again appeared before 
Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson and his council to 
sav in the name of the town that “the inhabitants and 
soldiers can no longer live together in safety; nothing 
can restore peace and prevent further carnage but the 
immediate removal of the troops.” After Adams 
had repeated the last clause three times, every one felt 
ihe situation so deeply that it was a relief to hear 
Governor Hutchinson give the order. 

Paul Revere’s ride was represented in tableau; but 
the call to arms and drill on Lexington green were 
done to life, with a Sergeant William Monroe as full 
of fire as history depicts him. Washington’s En- 
trance into Boston, which was given in fine military 
form by the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, was perhaps one of the most attractive of all 
these many interesting pictures of our early history. 

There were four children’s matinees, besides the 
eight regular performances, and they were not only 
short, so the little folks would not be tired, but gave 
scenes of children’s life as well as a choice from the 
others suited to entertain and to teach them their 
Good old “Master Johnnny 
pupils 


hest history lessons. 
Tileston’s” school was reopened; and_ his 
frolicked just as they used to do under his lax discip- 
line, while he gave his grave attention to teaching 
them the stiff, slanting, penmanship which has left its 
inmark on Bostonians to this day. Quite a different 
children’s scene was a gay and happy quilting party, 
and another was “Ye Miniature Navy.” 
Helen Ainslie Smith. 


. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

When two hostile armies have been confronting 
each other for days, waiting for a pretext for attack, 
it does not require many formalities to bring about 
actual war. This is what happened in the case of the 
(ireeks and the Turks; and the fact that Turkey did 
not really declare war, but announced that it existed 
through the acts of the Greeks, does not signify 
ereatly. It is intended of course to throw upon 
Greece the responsibility of being the aggressor, and 
so to bring her under the dictum of the Powers, that 
the aggressor in any conflict on the frontier should 
not reap any fruits from his conduct. If ‘Turkey had 
waited a week, she would have brought Jdhem 
Pasha’s advance movement upon the twentieth anni- 
versary of the outbreak of the war with Russia; but 
she was less concerned about anniversaries than upon 
moving just when the time was ripe. 

* 

In the operations on the Thessalian frontier, 'Tur- 
key has the advantage of the heavier battalions, the 
nore skilled generalship and the better equipment. 
ut she has the disadvantage of being farther from 
ler base of supplies. The Greeks, outnumbered 
‘hough they have been, have fought with great gal- 
lantry and with the spirit of true patriots. The 
lorees under Prince Constantine are largely made up 
of raw levies, who have had only a nominal training 
under arms; but they have met without flinching the 
well-seasoned ‘Turkish army. It is idle, in brief 
space, to recount the actions which have taken place, 
and still more futile to predict results; but it will help 
the reader to understand the despatches from day to 
day if he remembers that the object of the Turks in 
their advance through the Milouna pass is to drive the 


Greek army from its headquarters at Larissa, while 
the Greeks, on their part, are not only trying to hold 
their northeastern frontier, but have undertaken the 
Invasion of Epirus on the northwest, with a view to 
entting off the Turkish foree at Janina from its con- 
nections, and also of ineiting a rising among the 
people. Also, the Greek navy has been operating 
with vigor, on the west coast, to assist the invasion of 
Epirus, and on the other side, to threaten the Turkish 
hase of supplies at Salonica. As for the Turkish 
navy, if is concentrated in the Dardanelles, and is in 
such a state of decrepitude that the Turkish admiral 
intimates his purpose to resign if he is ordered to risk 
it at sea. 
* * * 

Tt is a facet of some significance that Bulgaria 
should have taken this opportunity to press upon the 
Porte with great insistence her old demand for official 
grants of authority for five additional Bulgarian 
bishops in Macedonia, .and for the appointment of 
Bulgarian commercial agents at Uskub and Monastir. 
These are old claims which have been in abeyance for 
some time, owing to Turkish habits of procrastina- 
tion: but Bulgaria has taken this occasion to renew 
them and to add a hint that, if they are not conceded, 
she will mobilize her troops. This action, moreover, 
she has taken despite the warning of Russia that the 
time was inopportune, a proceeding which is the more 
surprising when it is remembered how closely the 
Bulgarian government usually follows the lead of 
Russia. In Macedonia Bulgaria and Greece are 
natural rivals, having ambitions which are mutually 
destructive: but it might happen that Bulgaria might 
think it worth while to join with Greece in wresting 
Macedonia from ‘Turkey with a view to subsequent 
division. If she can remember events that oceurred 
on her soil twenty vears ago, she might well sub- 
ordinate her ambitions to a desire to recompense the 
Turk for his atrocities. 

* * * 

The course of the six great powers in Crete will be 
watched with elose attention from this time forward. 
Ifow are they going to maintain a “pacific blockade” 
now that war between Greece and Turkey is actually 
hegun? If to her navy to 
strenethen herself in Crete, why has she not as good a 


Greece chooses use 
right to attack the Turkish power there as elsewhere? 
If Colonel Vassos wishes to use the Greek force at his 
command against the Turkish troops in the island, 
what right have the powers to hinder him? If the 
Christian Cretans wish to re-enforce their friends the 
Greeks by operations on their own account, how are 
the foreign warships going to direct their guns 
against them without becoming open allies of the 
Turk? 
the principles of international law, nor to make a 
number of merely because 
Greece is a weak power and they are vexed with her. 


The powers can scarcely afford to disregard 


dangerous precedents 
The fact is that the beginning of real war has wholly 
changed the situation in Crete, whether the powers 
immediately recognize it or not; and it will probably 
prove to have put an end to the little that remained 
of the so-called “concert of action.” 

* * 

The attempt on the life of King Humbert of Italy 
in his own capital seems to be devoid of political sig- 
nificance, save that it illustrates the peril in which 
exalted personages always are from the wanton 
attacks of men who are crazed with real or fancied 
erievances. ‘The young man who tried to stab the 
king, and who might have succeeded had it not been 
for the alertness of his intended victim, was out of 
work, hungry and desperate, and had been regarded 
with suspicion by the police as a probable anarchist. 
The king’s light remark after the affair: “It is one of 
the little accidents of my trade,” bespoke a man of 
courage, who is not likely to let the occurrence weigh 
too heavily on his mind. It will remembered 
that when a similar att mpt was made on his life nine- 
teen vears ago at Naples, the king commuted the 
death sentence on the culprit to one of life imprison- 


be 


ment. 


Before this number of the Journal of Education 
reaches its readers, the ceremonies in connection with 
the dedication of the monument to General Grant 
in New York will have iaken place. Everything 
points to a solemn and impressive pageant, dignified 
by an unusual assemblage of naval vessels, by a large 
military and civie parade, by the presence of the 
president of the United States, and other federal and 
state officials and diplomatie representatives, and 
celebrated by oratory worthy of the occasion. It is 
a fitting national demonstration. We are now suffi- 
ciently removed from the years of Grant’s activity to 
fake an aceurate measure of him and to see how great 
a man he really was. The political mistakes which 
he made are forgotten; the more easily because most 
of them originated in his strong loyalty and his un- 
willingness to believe ill of men whom he had trusted. 
The voice of criticism is hushed; and the intelligent 
and grateful appreciation of the people accords the 
self-contained and silent general, who was so brave in 
war and so magnanimous in peace, a place among the 
national heroes. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 

All Boston has seemed absorbed and somewhat divided 
among three interests—the Easter harvest of pretty 
things, historical celebrations, including the teachers’ 
festivals, and far from last or least, the horse show, which 
was larger, gayer, and altogether more interesting and 
more successful to man and beast, and still more to 
woman, than last year’s show, which is saying a great 
deal. 

The show lasted a whole week, with morning, after- 
noon, and evening sessions, each having its special ex- 
hibition of equine beauties and their powers, and the 
awards of their judges; each session, too, having a large 
attendance to admire the animals, their jumping and run- 
ning, and all their valuable accomplishments. 

* 

It is a privilege to be a member of the Massachusetts 
Library Club. At its last meeting, for instance, the club 
convened at the Boston public library,—a pleasure in 
itself,_-heard a delightful lecture by Winslow S. Scudden 
on “Book Illustration, Processes, ete.,’”’ another on ‘Art 
lliustration, Processes, ete.,”’ by Louis Prang, and yet an- 
other on “Traveling Libraries of Illustrations,” by Mrs. 
Mary Dana Hicks. So much for the morning. In the 
afternoon the club saw the interesting works especially 
for processes of book illustration of Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co.’s Riverside Press. 

* 

The Appalachian Mountain Club opened tne tramping 
season on Patriots’ day by long walks in the teeth of the 
most unpatriotism-inspiring of winds, across country to 
livde Park, and across the western half of the Blue hills. 
Other trips are arranged for the spring through Kingsteu 
and Duxbury, on Cape Ann, and elsewhere to tempt every 
lover of New England country. 

* 

Old Harvard has honored itself in many ways this 
month by the invitation, which was accepted to overflow- 
ing, one might say, to the greatest of modern French 
critics and editors, M. Ferdinand Brunetiere, whg spoke 
on “Moliere,” the greatest of ancient or modern French 


authors. 
* 


A course of free lectures on “Life of the New England 
Shores” has been opened by Mr. Amadeus W. Grabau, in- 
structor in biology at the Massachusetts Institute of 
technology. ‘The class before which this course is to be 
continued through the spring has had no instruction be- 
fore in biology, and the public, who are invited to join, 
may be sure that the lectures will be in as popular a form 
as possible. The class assembles at 11 o’clock Saturday 
mornings in the Natural History museum, and in the 
afternoons Mr. Grabau will take them on excursions to 
collect forms of life for the next Saturday morning’s lec- 
ture and work in the laboratory, also to study the animals 
in their natural environment, and to make superficial ex- 
aminations of a great many forms which it would not be 
practicable to take to the laboratory. Some of the places 
to be visited within the next few weeks are Nahant, 
Marblehead, Beverly, Nantasket, and Woods Holl, 

* * 

Another distinguished Frenchman of letters is to fol- 
low M. Brunetiere’s visit to Boston-—a young poet and 
actor, half the age of the great editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and academy lecturer. M. Marcel Deslouis 
comes to us in May, ® 
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command of the American forces at the battle of Bunker 
Hil. He had a love for history and for the recital of war 
stories while very young. He entered Harvard at fit- 
teen, but met with an accident. In a reckless frolic in 
the “Commons” dining hall one of the boys threw a piece 
of bread which hit him in the eye, and not only knocked 
him down, but destroyed the sight of the eye. Although 
he finished his college course, he was able to use his ey e 
little through life. He did his wonderful work in history 
by having documents read to him, and he carried the 
facts in mind and dictated his great works, masterpieces 
in accuracy, style, and philosophy. His great works are 
“Ferdinand and Isabella,” “Conquest of Mexico” (1843). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


s department are requested to send 
with contributions, not necessarily 


(Contributors and querists of thi 
to whom to direct any personal 


their correct names and addresses 
for use, but that we may know 
correspondence. } 


DAILY WORSHIP. 

The following days of the week are set apart for public 
worship in different nations at the present time: Sunday, 
by the Christians; Monday by the Grecians; Tuesday by 
the Persians; Wednesday by the Assyrians; Thursday by 
the Egyptians; Friday by the Turks; and Saturday by the 


Jews. 


institution of the highest order. It is well-known also 
that I am getting larger salaries than any teacher in this 
portion of Tennessee. 

I am about five and a half feet high, small stature, thin 
visage, dark auburn hair, well-developed hazel eyes, smal|| 
Roman nose, large ears, pleasant open countenance, etc., 
ete.,—I will, however, if necessary, send my miniature. 
I would remark here, that I desire one of small stature 
and features. 

If you can find such a lady in Boston as I desire, and if 
you will be instrumental in bringing the subject to a 
close or corresponding with me on this matter, I wil! 
amply reward you for your trouble. Yea, I will more 
than reward you. Enclosed you will find some postag 


| “Conquest of Peru” (1846). 
1796, Horace Mann, the educator, was born in Frank- OVER-CAREFUL PROOFREADING. stamps with which you may repay postage of your letters. 
ye has already had much regarding him. A sporting writer once included in his notes an item Renpeeteeny, SENy FEIeee, 

| 1825. Thomas Henry Huxley, the great naturalist, was saying that “The young salmon are beginning to run.” 

i born in Middlesex, Eng., his father being a schoolmaster. It appeared in print, “The young salmon are beginning 
He studied medicine, and became assistant surgeon in to gwim.”’ When the writer asked for an explanation, 


the British navy. He was a naturalist from very early, 
and his love for scientific research and for the clear 
statement of what he discovered and thought gave him 
a high reputation very early in life. He early joined 
Tyndall in his researches, and the fame of the two is 
closely linked. 

Wednesday, May 5, 1832, Herbert Howe Bancroft, the 
historian of the Pacific coast, was born at Grantsville, O. 
He collected a wonderful amount of historical material, 
and wrote twenty-eight volumes on the history of the 
Pacific coast. 

1811, John William Draper, an eminent British physi- 
cian and chemist, was born in Liverpool, and came to 
America in 1833. To him is laregly due the establish- 
ment of the department of medicine in the New York 
University. He took the first daguerreotype likeness, the 
subject sitting for his picture half an hour. 

Thursday, May 6, 1758, Robespierre, the leader of the 
French Revolution, was born at Arras. He was made 
dictator of France, but died on the guillotine at the age 
of thirty-six. 

Friday, May 7, 1469, “Emanuel the Great,” king of 
Portugal, was born at Alconcheta. During his reign 
Portugal attained her greatest heights by the discoveries 
of her explorers and the conquests of her warriors in In- 
dia and Brazil. 


Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 

99. What sum must a person save annually, commencing at 
21 years of age, so that he may be worth $25,000 when he is 40 
years old, if he gets 6’, compound interest? 

F. A. Scnarer, Renville, Minn. 
$1 saved annually for 19 years will amount to 


the proofreader cheerily remarked, “That’s all right. 
You had that mixed up with your turf stuff, but I 
straightened it out for you.” “Why didn’t you let it go 
as I wrote it?” “I couldn’t. Who ever heard of a fish 
running?”’—Harper’s Round Table. 


AN OLD LETTER. 

The following faithful copy of a letter received in its 
day by the head of a Boston private school, who has him- 
self long since answered “adsum” to the last roll call, 
shows that, whatever at that time may have been the sen- 
timents of Tennessee toward Massachusetts, her faith in 
the Boston schoolma’am and the Boston matrimonial 
market fell little short of the sublime: — 


Swingston, Tenn., September 9th, 1854. 
Wm. B. F——, Esq., Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sir—This letter is on quite a singular (or a sin- 
gle) subject. I will be very brief in expressing my object. 
| want to marry, and I want a lady who is worthy, fully 
worthy of the term wife. 

I can, of course, marry here—can get the best the 
market affords, but even then, I would not get what I 
want and what I need. 

1 want a lady whose physical, intellectual, and moral 
(or religious) faculties are well developed. I want one 
possessed of unexceptionable physical beauty, large dark 
eyes, dark hair, fair and delicate features, etc., ete. She 
must be a good music teacher, understanding not only 
vocal but instrumental music, including at least the 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE MIDp- 
DLE AGES. By George Haven Putnam. New York 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Vol. II. 528 pp. Price, $2.50. 
In the first volume of Mr. Putnam’s history of books 

and book-making during the Middle Ages, he continued 

his account of books in manuscript, which he had previ- 
ously followed through the classic period of Greece and 
2ome, down to the time of the discovery of printing. The 
second portion of his work is devoted to a careful study 
of the men who established the art of printing and th: 
science cf publishing, the men who were the worthy in- 
struments in developing the discovery and in making it 

a powerful instrument for advancing every interest of 

civilized mankind. Gutenberg showed how to print, and 

his German followers devised many of the means for 
niaking the new idea practicable and most useful. But 
it was to Aldus of Venice and the Elzeviers of Leyden ani 

Amsterdam that we owe the abiding book-buying demand 

that books shall be pleasing as well as merely readable; 

to Caxton, first, that they shall be enjoyable to all, and 
not solely an instrument of theological self-infliction; to 
the publishers and influence of Erasmus and Luther that 
they shall foster as well as follow. every movement in 
which men and women are interested. This story of the 
great pubilshers who developed a reading public and the 
machinery for supplying the would-be reader with what 
he wishes is told by Mr. Putnam with the judgment and 
skill of a worthy follower to the scholarly men who set 
so honorable an example for all succeeding publishers. 

His work is based upon the accounts of others, in large 

measure, and perhaps lacks at times the vitality which 

can only come from an intimate acquaintance at first 
hand with the books and the records left by their makers. 

It is evident, also, throughout this division of his work 

that Mr. Putnam has most at heart a very special and 

very important interest. He has studied the history of 


$1 + $1.06 + ($1.06)? + ($1.06)84. .. + ($1.06) = 833.76. Imelodeon, organ, piano, harp, guitar, etc. It is also very : tl 
i Then $25,000 + $33.76 = $740.52. Ans. desirable that she be a good literary teacher, one who books and book-making less than the history of literary al 
($1.06)!8, ete., can be f by property. He has gathered many interesting facts about . 
‘ : , etc., can be found by referring to a compound in- loves to teach, and whose heart can sympathize with a his ostensible subject, but his narrative becomes clear 
terest table. truly faithful teacher. and powerful each time that he touches upon the rela- A 
4 If the student has a knowledge of progressions, the work A little wealth, of course, would be desirable, but I will tions of publishers and authors. 
be shortened in this way :— regard that immaterial, if she be possessed of all those Mr. 
1.06 + (1.06)? -+ (1.0698 + 4. (1.06)" jletes this portion of his literary labors with an account 
‘ ligher qualities which e inni in li 
) ver win the love and the affection of the beginnings of property in literature and the deve! 
= _ of the pious and the good. opment of the conception of literary property. The su! | 
.06— 06 06 There are many,other highly important qualities that | ject is one which interests the general reader and cull- 
E. E. Wurrrorn, Factoryville, Penn. should be pleased for her to possess, but as you have had ths 
y R. R. an, } on, N. H.: 8S. G.. much experience in teaching a fen av eh ‘ 
Booth Corner, Pa.; and J. K. Ellwood, Pitts! ) ‘i had iti se achont, and have have already almost won. The struggle was not, in “ 
) » Pa.; and J. K. Ellwood, Pittsburg, Pa. 1ad opportunities to become acquainted with human _ reality, against each other, but rather with the forces 0! - 
, _ 100. A man bought a farm for $5,000, agreeing to pay prin- "#ture, I submit the case to your better judgment. reaction, or inaction, which found allies among authors po 
} cipal and interest in 5 equal annual installments. What will be I would only say, at present, that I am a Tennesseean, 10 l¢85 than publishers, and which could be overcom H 
| the annual payment, including interest at 6’, ? have been brought up and educated at f th ’ only when the forces of educated opinion had determined 
q F. A. Scuarer, Renville, Minn. t one of the best col- where the road for progress must be opened. This gives 
eges > state, ¢ i ; arent special vi i i 
| of the state, and am of highly respectable parentage, an especial value to Mr. Putnam’s studies, which detai en 
| there are different methods of computing interest on . have had four years’ experience in teaching, and am well. With so much skill and insight the earlier manifestations en 
rest on notes known in this country as; of the opposing forces and of the conditions or whicl 
i upon which partial payments have been made. nets untry ri esi and successful teacher, they developed. onditions under which ie 
sustain a literary and religious character inferior ti 
First solution, United States court rule : none in this country. for tt ie h r inferior -” A large part of Mr. Putnam’s two volumes is chiet! 
Let z= one of the payments. 1e truth of which I can give valuabie for reference, and because they give. the bes' 
‘* p represent the principal inexceptionable testimonials or perfect satisfaction. My ©! most available, account in English of these men who 
: i 6 f ‘ schools are so large that I need female assistance, and if became so powerful for literary advancement. The clos- 
rate expressed decimally,. 2 ing chapters stand a differ i 
I had an accomplished wife, I could always get the best 1apters stand on a different footing, and well 
' "i the number of payments. situations in the count é right le best serve to be read by all who wish to understand the ful! 
When the payments are made annually, as they are in this ountry, and I could always sustain an significance of the struggle which has been fought ove! 
case, rl 
ar 
We have « =’ tt S EP 
i $5,000 & & 1.388225 
H g “338995 =S1IS6.08. Ans. lis is the generic title of a new series of School Readers, projected upon an entirely new plan, original with the authors,— th 
Second, Vermont rule : Sarah louise Arnold, AND Charles B Gilbert ” 
= 9 (1 + rn) Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. Supert of S, 7 
uperint naent of Schools, Newark, NV. bn 
zn rn (u—l) The entire serie i > rei at arly dav. 
$5,000 x 2 1.30 at an day. The fundamental ideas of Stepping Stones to Literature” are: — gr 
a cee -= $1160.71. Ans reading book for each of the eight distinct reading gr ols. oe 
2K5+.06K5x4 Ans. (2) Good literature from the First Reader to the Eighth Reader 
Solved also by E. E. V R. Penniman, Meriden, N. H. he series is perfectly graded from first to last. The publishers offer these readers as desired.— ‘ 
Solved also by E. E. Whitford, Factoryville, Pa.: J K. EF ‘ ‘ 
Pa.: J. K. Ell HITHER IN FIVE BOOKS OR 
BIGHT Books 


wood, Pittsburg, Pa.; ; 
’ irg, Pa.; and S. G., Booth ( orner. Pa. City graded schools will find most convenient the arrange- 


ment in eteht books, or one book for each grade. Village and 
country ungraded schools will find the five dovk arrangement 
better suited to their use. 


Miss ARNOLD, who prepared the first three Readers, ranks as 
one of the most successful primary teachers in the country. 
_ PROFESSOR GILBERT, the compiler of the higher grade books, TI 
is well known as an educator and wr.ter on educational subjects ; 


epping Stones to Literature” 


Will signalize yerainS adi i 
ill signalize a new era in School Reading Books. hey will abound in novel and beautiful features 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 

103. A kite-shaped race track, consisting of an are of a circle 
and two tangents Is to be made one mile long. What is the 
radius of the circle if the angle between the tangents is 60°? 
Can it be solved if the angle is not given? iii 

E. E. Factoryville, Pa. 

A man bought cattle for \ i 
sold remainder for S299, The ‘selling 
' purchase price by $8 per head. How many cattle did he buy? 
J. K. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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knowledge and lead to a habit 

of investigation that will be of 

value through life. If you gain first 

prize, the knowledge you have acquired 

will be worth more to you than the 
$500 you receive. 


A Novel 
Educational 


Competition 
win that prize or Pleasure = 
not, you learn to 
COMBINES PLEASURE WITH concentrate your Education 
INFORMATION AND MENTAL mind, sharpen your Combined 
TRAINING. wits, and secure 


most valuable information, 

Do not cease your education when 
you leave school or college; keep on 
learning. Horace Greeley said of 
Lincoln that his success lay largely in 
the fact that he acquired new knowl- 
edge daily, and therefore broadened. 
Get the information that is in these 
questions. They are not school-book 
kind; they deal with facts that men, 
women, boys and girls ought: to know. 
No university ex- 
tension lectures 


The Century Co. announces an 
educational competition which will | 
arouse very general interest. Three || 
examination papers, of fifty questions 
each, have been prepared ; the com- 
petitors have a month to answer each 
set. The prizes are: $500 for the 
best answers, $100 for the second 
best, $50 for the third, two of $25 
each for the fourth and fifth, and 


thirty of $10 each for the next thirty aoe tle pee se University 
in order of merit. Also a further and Extension 
special prize of $500. ures deal with the o- Surpassed 


retical knowledge, 
these questions with practical knowledge. 

Dumb-bells and bicy les may be equally useful in physical development, yet a thousand 
persons ride their wheels for one that uses dumb bells. The reason 1s perfectly evident. 
Bicycle riding combines pleasure with exercise; the use of dumb-bells is drudgery. So with 
these questions; they combine pleasure with mental exercise. You cannot start work on 
the first one without continuing on to the last, and when you finish them you are repaid a 
hundred fold. 

An analysis of the questions shows that they deal with a very large number of different 
points. That is, in answering fifty questions you investigate fifty subjects and touch upon 
hundreds of others. History and literature, the Bible and Homer, travel, machinery and 
law, operas and music, Shakespeare and Scott, Paris and Boston, art and architecture, 
earthquakes and the heavens, cards and the stage, Napoleon and the North 
American Indians, the Amazon and the Mississippi, questions of home $500 
and of business —all these and a multitude of others are included. Thus, , 

First 
Prize 


in addition to the pleasure and the mental training, comes the new knowl- 
edge that will broaden you as Greeley said it broadened Lincoln. On re- 
quest, we will forward you sample questions and full particulars of the ® 
competition. 

If you do not possess a set of the Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, address us and 
we will send your name to one of the few clubs that are now being formed, each member 
of which secures a set at a reduction of over 4o per cent. and has the privilege of paying 


The Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 


WHY YOU NEED IT NO MATTER 
WHAT OTHER BOOKS YOU POSSESS. 


OWS" 


: We give here a few illustrations, showing information of the most useful and desirable 
kind that is given in The Century Dictionary and Encyclopedia, but not in other works of 
reference. 

You are going to the theatre to see one of Shakespeare’s plays, “ Othello” or 

Lear,” and wish to be posted. You look in vain in other works for these entries. 
in The Century and get just the description you need. 

You are planning a journey and wish information about the cities or countries you in- 
tend to visit, London, Paris, Rome, or, in this country, New York or Washington. Open 
The Century and you find entries and descriptions of all the famous buildings, galleries 
statues, arches, parks, streets, etc., of these cities. No other work of reference has such 
entries. 

You meet in your paper or book some foreign name, a Turkish city, a place in Cuba 
the president of France, the leading statesman of China. You wish to know how the name 
is pronounced. Other encyclopedias do not tell you, but The Century does. It pronounces 
all names. 

You want to know about some book, song, or poem; what the plot and who wrote it. 
Perhaps classic, as Milton's “ Paradise Lost” or Shakespeare’s ‘* Macbeth,” perhaps a 
modern work, as Poe’s ‘“ Raven,” Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” or Helen Hunt’s “Ramona.” You 
find each one of these, as well as all other famous books, songs, and poems, described in 
The Century, but not in other works of reference. 

You are inter’sted in history or politics and want information, for instance about the 
McKinley Act, the English Reform Bills, the Red Rose, the Treaty of Madrid. Here again 
The Century is the only work of reference to which you can turn with a certainty of finding 
what you are after. The entries mentioned, common as they are, are not given in other 
works of reference, but are in The Century. ; 

We shou d like to give other examples, but have space only for a short list of familiar 
subjects, all entered in The Century, not one of which is to be found in the best-known ency- 
clopedias. R6ntgen or X-rays, the American Fabius, America (the yacht that won the 
America’s cup), Battle of the Clouds, Battle of the Books, Constitution or Old Ironsides, 
Faerie Queene, Iron Duke, Iseult, Mrs. Jarley, Mount Jefferson, John Bull, Old Hundred, 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, Pinafore, Place Vendéme, Sherman Bill, Trilby, Vigilant, 
or Valkyrie. Who does not wish at times for information on such topics ? 7 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA contains 150,000 encyclopedic 
articles (no other work has one-third as many). It contains 500,000 defini- 
tions (no other work approaches this number). It contains 300,000 quota- 
tions (eight times as many as any other), 8,000 illustrations (far more 
beautiful and numerous than in any other), 100 double-page maps (no other 
In short, it is the only work of reference 


“ King 
You look 


for it in smal] monthly payments. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, 
Dept. Kq., NEW YORK. 


meets all wants. 


work has such perfect ones). 
ever published that is complete in every department of 


nowledge, and that 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., New York 


the question of copyright, the right of brain and genius 

and bard work to its own. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By William 
Smith, LL.D. Revised and Enlarged by Carleton L. 
Brownson, Instructor in Greek in Yale University. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 423 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The first edition of this book, published more than 
thirty years ago, has enjoyed a deserved popularity in 
our schools. Since that time the investigations of 
scholars in the departments of Greek history, literature, 
and antiquities have done much to correct erroneous be- 
liefs and to widen the realm of positive knowledge in 
these subjects. In this new edition the reviser has been 
guided by the important results of these investigations. 
He has not changed the plan of the work, but has cor- 
rected the inaccuracies of the old edition, and supplied all 
the new information. An exhaustive pronouncing vo- 
cabulary has been incorporated with the index, and an 
entirely new series of maps, plans, and illustrations have 
heen added. There are numerous and valuable illustra- 
tions, 


THE TUTORIAL CHEMISTRY. Part I.—Non-Metals. 
By G. H. Bailey, D.Sc., Lond., Ph.D., Heidelberg. Eaited 
by William Briggs, M. A., F.C. S., F. R. A. S. London: 
W. B. Clive. New York: Hinds & Noble. 226 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is an English work, one of the University Tuto- 
rial Series. The aim of the author was to furnish a sys- 
'ematie outline of chemistry, so far as it relates to the 
ion-metals. And he declares that ‘experiment, observa- 
tion, and inference should go hand in hand.” Hence de- 
‘ails of experimental methods are given, which, under 
‘he guidance of the teacher, adapt the book to use in the 
laboratory. To establish fundamental principles is the 
‘dain Object in view, as the student should not be over- 
burdened, at the earlier stages, with chemical theory. A 
kreat deal of worthless, purely physical matter which is 
found in some text-books of chemistry has been thrown 
aside by this author. He asserts that ‘acquaintance with 
‘ie principles of light, heat, and electricity, necessary 
us they may be to the chemist, can better be gained from 
‘ e00d elementary text-book on physics.” This is an ad- 
'irable text-book, to be used as its author designed. 


THE STORY OF EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS OF 
CHE EAST. By Robert E. Anderson, M. A., F. A. 5. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 207 pp. 
rhe present century has introduced a new era for the 

‘Udy of the extinct civilizations of the East. The 
Rosetta Stone,” which was brought to England and 

'resented by George III. to the British Museum in 1802, 

'roved to be a key in our hands to open the sealed book 

0! Egypt's mighty past. It bears an inscription in three 

‘Neiages, written in “hieroglyphs,” which enables us to 
‘ the records on her numberless monuments. Again, 


in 1842, discoveries were made by the French envoy, M. 

Botta, while searching for Assyrian antiquities, which 

reveal many chapters of the extinct civilization of 

Babylonia. In the light of these new discoveries our 

author prepared this little book relative to the long-de- 

parted races, which is replete with interest to every 
reader of ancient history. It treats of the origin and 
races of mankind, Chaldea and Babylonia, Ancient 

Egypt, the Hittites, Phoenecians, and Hebrews, the 

Arabs, and of Iran, or Ancient Persia. Its maps and 

charts for illustration add much to the value of this vol- 

ume, as one in the Library of Useful Stories. 

THE SOURCES OF SPENSER’S CLASSICAL MYTH- 
OLOGY. By Alice Elizabeth Sawtelle, Ph.D. (Yale). 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 12mo. 128 pp. Cloth. 
Price, 90 cents. 

It is believed that Miss Sawtelle is the only author who 
has ever attempted an exhaustive treatment of Spenser’s 
“Mythology.” All other authors have produced only 
fragmentary work. The book was written as a doctoral 
thesis in the English department of Yale University, 
under the eye of Professor Albert S. Cook, and is the re- 
sult of patient research and ripe scholarship. Miss Saw- 
telle does not treat Spenser simply as an individual 
author, but as a constituent part of the unity of the great 
world-literature. She recognizes the individual traits of 
her distinguished author, but finds his work strongly 
marked by foreign influences, both ancient and modern. 
Hence, her study of Spenser introduces the reader to 
many other authors, and gives him clear views of his 
meaning and his merits. Spenser made extensive use of 
the myths of Greece and Rome, which added much to the 
richness of his writings. This book furnishes the key to 
unlock these mythical allusions. Indeed, it is a safe 
guide, not only in the study of this author, but to other 
and later poets who have used the ancient myths. Read 
in the light of the olden classics, these poems present new 
meaning and beauty. For accuracy and thoroughness 
this work may be relied upon. It is especially adapted to 
literature classes in schools and colleges as a text-book, 
and as a book of reference in school and home libraries. 


ENGLISH PROSE. With Critical Introductions by 
Various Writers, and General Introductions to Each 

Edited by Henry Craik. NewYork: The Mac- 
millan Company. 771 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This is the fifth and concluding volume of Craik’s 
“English Prose.’ The series presents a picture of the 
variety and splendor of our prose literature, The periods 
covered are the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries 
(Vol. I.): the sixteenth century to the restoration (Vol. 
li.); the seventeenth century (Vol. IIL.); the eighteenth 
centurv (Vol. IV.); the nineteenth century, the present 
(Vol. 5). The selections have been made _ by skilled 
critics, and great pains have been taken to distinguish one 
period from another, and to show how admirably they 
are linked together. This plan and arrangement enables 


Period. 


the reader to compare any one period with others, and to 
mark the changes which each century has produced. The 
selections contained in this volume extend from the be- 
ginning of the century to our own day, and each distin- 
guished author is fairly represented. The critical intro- 
ductions by various writers, and the general introduction 
to each period are of interest and value. This series, the 
“Students’ Edition,’ forms a valuable library of English 
classics, handsomely printed and bound. 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF INORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. By Rufus P. Williams. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The title of this little volume reveals, at sight, its 

character and utility; and a cursory examination of the 
book will convince any one of its perfect adaptation to its 
object, and of its great value to the teacher and pupil en- 
gaged in laboratory work. It contains 100 topics in gen- 
eral, qualitative, and quantitative chemistry. This is the 
ninth edition called for, during as many years, which 
shows the generous reception it has met. The work is 
now revised and up to date. The suggestions to teachers, 
and rules and suggestions to pupils are of great value. 
Suggestive models for writing out experiment notes are 
given, and the individual and general apparatus needed 
described. Every other page in the book is blank, to be 
use for notes or explanations. We see nothing that 
could be added to make the book more useful, and must 
regard it indispensable to successful laboratory work. 


The Bridgewater (Mass.) normal school is issuing the 
“Bridgewater Natural Science Series,’ covering the entire 
course in each science. 

No. 5, Vol. IIT., of the “Translations and Reprints from 
the Original Sources of European History,”’ published by 
the department of history of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, contains a number of representative documents re- 
vealing the internal organization of the manors, the 
great unit upon which was based the earlier national 
organization of England and, as well, the feudal system 
which later came to be superimposed upon it. (Philadel- 
phia. Double number, price, 20 cents.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Lessons and Lectures on Penmanship.’” By Henry W. Elisworth. 
New York: The Ellsworth Company. 

“Golden Rod Books: Rhymesand Fables 
Life—Ballads and Tales.”” By John H. Haaren. 
sity Publishing Company. 

“A Short History of Mediwval Europe.” 
Price, $1.25. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“A History of Ancient Greek Literature.’ By Gilbert Murray. ‘The 
Plant World.”” Compiled and edited by Frank Vincent. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“Educational Music Course”: Third Reader. 


Songs and Stories—Fairy 
New York: Univer- 


By Oliver J. Thatcher. 


Price, 40 cents. Fourth 


Reader. Price,40 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

‘Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry.”” By J. G. Estill. Price, 
90 cents. New York: Longinans, Green, & Co. 

“Sunbeam Stories and Others.””” By Annie Flint. New York: Bon 


nell, Silver, & Co, 
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Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 


of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 1: Massachusetts High School Master’s 
Club, United States Hotel, 1 p. m., Boston. 

May 1: New England Normal Council, 
Boston. 

May 6--7: Michigan City Superintendents’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 

May 7: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bridgeport, Conn. 

May 7: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, Norwich, Ct. 
May 12--14: Kansas County Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Junction City, Kan. 
May 21: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July 6--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1897. 


Arkansas.—Normal course in French and 
German, July 5 to August 7, Eureka Springs, 
Berlitz & Co. 

California.—Leland Stanford University, 
May Stanford University. 

Colorado.—Denver normal and prepara- 
tory, June 14 to July 12, Denver, Fred Dick. 


Illinois.-Cook County normal summer 
school, July 5, Chicago, W. S. Jackman. 
University of Chicago, July 1, Chicago, The 
Examiner. 

Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
summer school, June 10, Valparaiso, H. B. 
Brown. State normal school, June 28 to 
August 6, Terre Haute, Ellwood & Kemp. 


Iowa.—Western Normal College, June 8 to 
July 21, Shenandoah, J. M. Hussey. 


Kansas.—Kansas state normal school, 
June 11to August 12, Emporia, BE. L. 
Payne, 

Massachusetts.—Harvard University 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Laurel Park Teachers’ In- 
stitute, June 28 to July 3, Northampton, G. 
T. Fletcher. Martha's Vineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. H. 
Mowry. The Sauveur summer school of 
languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst 
Dr. L. Sauveur, 


Michiga n.—Kindergarten training 


school, July, Grand _ Rapids, Clara 
Wheeler. Petoskey Normal School and 
Business College, July, M. O. Graves. 
University of Michigan, July 7, August 18, 
Ann Arbor, J. H. Wade. Summer school 
of pedagogy and review, June 28 to August 
6, Benton Harbor, G. D. Edgcumbe. 

Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College 
summer school, June 7, Wayne, J. M. Pite. 
Fremont Normal Institute, June 8, Fremont, 
W. H. Clemmons. 

New York.—School of expression, As- 
bury Park, F. T. Southwick. National 
summer school, July, Glens Falls, Sherman 
Williams. Summer school of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, July 5 to 
August 13, New York University, New 
York, C. L. Bliss. 

New Jersey.—Berlitz school of languages, 
June 1 to August 27, Asbury Park, N. A. Joly. 

Ohio.—Ohio State University, June 21 to 
uly 17, Columbus. Pedagogical confer- 
ence, July 19--31, Columbus. American 
Normal College, June 8 to August 17, New 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania summer 
school, July 12--30, Huntingdon, Professor 
W. E. Deatrick. Normal Chautauqua, E. 
Stroudsburg, July 5, G. P. Bible. Phila- 
delphia summer school, July 6--30, Phila- 
delphia, D. C. Munroe. 

Texas.—Baylor University summer 
school, June 14 to August 6, Waco, W. H. 
Pool. 

Virginia.—Summer school of methods, 
June, Lynchburg, E. C. Glass. 


Wisconsin.—Summer school for physical 
training, July 6 to August 14, Milwaukee, 
W. A. Stecker, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


A Lewiston manufacturer pleads for tex- 
tile schools in Maine. 

One of the groups of Auburn public 
schools has taken a long step in advance 
by departmentizing the work of the 
teachers. 

The trustees of the state normal school 
at Gorham have voted to name the new 
school building ‘‘Frederick Robie Hall,” in 
honor of ex-Governor Robie, through 
whose effort the state and town appropria- 
tions were secured. 

Miss Helen M. Staples has commenced 
her work as resident superintendent of the 
Maine industrial school at Hallowell. 
Miss Staples is well known in Maine as a 
successful teacher. Of late she has been 
connected with the work of the industrial 
school at Lancaster, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MERIDEN. About sixty members of 
Kimball Union Academy Association held 
a reunion at the United States hotel in 
Boston April 12. This academy, +9 long 
and so favorably known to the publie, is 
prospering under the skillful management 
of Principal W. H. Cummings. The acad- 
emy has graduated 120 students during the 
last six years, fifty-two of whom entered 
college. It graduated twenty-eight last 
year, sixteen entered college, ten of whom 
entered Dartmouth College. The attend- 
ance varies from 130 to 170 students. 

By the wills of Misses Eliza A. and 
Charlotte M. Haven, which were probated 
at Portsmouth recently. Dartmouth Col- 
lege gets a bequest of $15,000. 


VERMONT. 

The State Library and Vermont library 
Association held a meeting at Burlington 
March 12. The purpose of this meeting 
was to stimulate an interest in library 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


The harmony of a 
woman’s life depends 
upon the perfect ac- 
cordance of her mental 
with her physical 
being. All the 
emotions of love 
and marriage and 
motherhood have 
corresponding 

hysical attributes 
Min the delicate 
Rspecial organism 
of her sex. If 
these intricate 
functions are dis- 
turbed by weak- 
ness and disease 
her whole nature 
is out of tune. More women’s lives are 
made discordant and full of suffering 
from this one cause than there is any 
need of. ‘These delicate complaints are 
not a necessity of womanhood, nor is it 
necessary for modest women to undergo 
the repugnant and generally useless 
methods of treatment so common with 
physicians. 2 

All forms of ‘female complaint” are 
cured in the only natural, scientific way 
by Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
which reaches the internal source of the 
trouble; purifies, heals, strengthens and 
cures radically and permanently. It is 
the only medicine of the kind devised by 
an educated and skilled specialist in wo- 
men’s diseases for the sole purpose of 
curing this one class of diseases. 

“T cannot say too much for Dr. Pierce's Favor- 
ite Prescription,” writes Miss Clara Baird, of 
Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Penn'a, feel it 
my duty to say to all women who may be suffer- 
ing from any disease of the womb that it is the 
best medicine on earth fot them to use. I cannot 
praise it too highly for the good it did me. If 
any one doubts this give them my name and 
address.”’ 

Dr. Pierce’s thousand-page, illustrated 
book, ‘‘ Common Sense Medical Adviser,”’ 
contains information of utmost value to 
women. *A paper-bound copy will be 
sent free if you send 21 one-cent stamps 
to pay the cost of mailing only. Ad- 
dress World’s Dispensary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, N. Y. For handsome, 
cloth-bound copy, send 1o stamps extra. 


matters and to give instruction in regard 
to the organization and arrangement of li- 
braries. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. At a recent meeting of the 
Boston «hysical Educational Society, M. 
Anagnos of the Perkins Institute for the 
blind discussed the subject of physical 
education in that institution,and Miss Ella 
C. Jordan of the Horace Mann school the 
subject of ‘‘Physical Training for the 
Deaf.”’ 

The bill for the school teachers’ retire- 
ment fund in Boston has been rejected by 
the house. The ground of the opposition 
was the injustice of taxing the many for 
the benefit of a few; compelling teachers 
to join an insurance company in which 
they really have no interest. 

CAMBRIDGE. A brilliant reception to 
Professor M. Ferdinand Brunetiere de 
lVAcademie Francaise, Mme. Brunetiere, 
and Mme. Blank at Radcliffe College was 
given April 12. The French circle at Har- 
vard presented him with a gold medal, 
bearing on one side the words “Testimo- 
nial of Admiration.”’ 

FITCHBURG. April 12 the state nor- 
mal school building was thrown open for 
publie inspection, and several thousand 
people viewed the  perfectly-equipped 
rooms. The next afternoon literary exer- 
cises were held, at which President Capen, 
member of the state board of education, 
presided and made an address. Mayor 
Rockwell, ex-Mayor Lowe, and Superin- 
tendent Edgerly also spoke. There will 
be a formal dedication of the building in 
June, when it is expected that Governor 
Wolcott will be present. 

BOSTON. Miss Sarah L. Arnold and 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer recently 
gave interesting lectures before the Public 


WF the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
ay Z and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 


Prepared only by LY 
If not found at GC, 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure—ihe best 


3° years with best results by thousands of dili- 
= gent brain workers for the prevention as 
BZ well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated ; 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-bra in anc fared petal 
mulated by Prof. Percy. Descriptive pamphlet rree 


| wheat germ —- for- 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 
remedy known for cold in the head a: 


nd sore throat. By mail, 50 Cta, 


Educational Association on decoratiny 
schoolrooms, especially for the primary 
grades. ‘ 

At the annual meeting of the Massachv. 
setts Society for the Higher Education oy 
Women, recently held at the Boston Unj- 
versity, the subject of assistance for ¢ | 
lege girls was discussed. Mrs. Herbert ( 
Clapp presided. The officers chosen fo, 
1897 are as follows: President, Mrs. Her- 
bert C. Clapp; vice-presidents, Mrs. Ara- 
bella Howe, Mrs. H. O. Cushman, Mrs. 
Alden Speare, Mrs. Selma Lootz, Mrs. Wij- 
liam E. Huntington, Mrs. Henry D. Dodge: 
directors, Miss 8. Frank King, Miss Bya 
Channing, Mrs. William L. Rutan, Miss 
Malvina M. Bennett, Miss Mary H. Ladd. 
Mrs. James B. Gordon, Miss Emily 1.. 
Clark, Miss Caroline Borden, Miss Azubhah 
J. Latham; secretary, Miss Louise L. Put- 
nam, Lynn; treasurer, Mrs. Oliver Crane: 
auditor, Miss C. A. Jellison. 


SALEM. The question of selling the 
old normal school building by auction is 
under discussion in the house. 

Professor Frank B. Polton has been re- 
engaged as supervising principal of Little- 
ton high and graded schools for the en- 
suing two years. 

Cushing Academy, under the able man- 
agement of Professor Cowell, is in a pros- 
perous condition. 

All recitations of the junior class at Wil- 
liams College were omitted, and other 
classes were dismissed for the day at 11.30 
a.m. in respect to the funeral of Ernest J. 
Cory, the junior, who died Tuesday. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The economical Connecticut legislature 
having voted down the bill to pension Dr. 
Henry Barnard, the matter has been taken 
up hy the Hartford Courant, which heads a 
subscription list with $100. 

The debate to select nine Yale speakers 
to compete for positions on the team which 
will meet Princeton has occurred, and 
from the fifty-three students who spoke, 
the following were chosen: H. W. Fisher, 
Hiram Bingham, E. E. Garrison, E. H 
Wuine, F. R. Lehibach, Lyman M. Bass, 
Dean Sage, E. L. Smith, and Nathan A. 
Smyth. 

Judge John M. Harlan of the United 
States Supreme Court will be the law 
school orator at Yale commencement this 
year. 

Willimantic normal school has gained 
in numbers thirty-three per cent. over the 
last year. It now has nineteen teachers 
and 119 students. 

Professor A. M. Wheeler of Yale Univer- 
sity addressed the New Haven teachers on 
April 8 on “How can pupils be incited to 
real patriotism?” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The women teachers of 
the city have appealed to the board of edu- 
cation to aid them in an effort to secure 
an increase of salaries from the state leg- 
islature, on the ground that the board hav- 
ing been asked to make an advance, 
although willing, are unable to listen to 
their reasonable demands, and have sev- 
eral times been obliged to cut down their 
salaries. There are in the city 4,000 
teachers and 256 principals of schools, of 
whom nearly 4,000 are women, and most of 
them are poorly paid. 

The citizens of New York have been 
appealed to in behalf of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, which is in need of funds. A gener- 
ous friend has promised $25,000 of the 
$115,000 needed to pay off the mortsas° 
indebtedness. The work of the Teachers 
College in the training of teachers and the 
improvement of educational methods has 
been recognized as of the greatest value. 
Its scope, too, is much broader than 1's 
name would imply, for by its extensio! 
classes and other popular features it has 
won the name of the “People’s College. 


Srate or Onto, Ciry or ToLepo, \ ss 
Lucas Country. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he 1s 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. : 
FRANK J. CHENE’ 
Sworn to before me and subscribed i" 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 
[Seal] A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for test 
monials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, © 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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The removal to new buildings on Morning- 
side Heights will greatly facilitate its good 
york. 
BROOKLYN. The Principals’ Associa- 
tion is organized for 1897, with Calvin Pat- 
terson, girls’ high school, president; 
Channing Stebbins, No. 77, vice-president; 
James J. McCabe, No. 24, secretary. There 
are sixty-five principals in membership, 
and the monthly meetings are devoted to 
strong professional discussions, 
NEW JERSEY. 

A special election is to be held next Sep- 
tember, to pass upon a proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution permitting women 
to vote in school elections. If a majority 
so vote, the proposed law will become a 
part of the organic law of the state. The 
Westfield board of education has invited 
five ladies to assist in the management of 
ihe schools, independent of state law. 

Charles Scribner has given to Princeton 
a rare collection of the masterpieces of 
literature. 

One of the most important social func- 
tions at Princeton University for some 
time was the tea given in honor of the ex- 
President and Mrs. Cleveland at Prospect 
recently by President and Mrs. Patton. 
The facuity of the university was fully 
represented, as well as the leading fami- 
lies in town. 

MARYLAND. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Hood of Frederick has 
ziven $20,000 to endow a professorship in 
the woman’s college of that town. Some 
time ago she gave $15,000 to found the 


SSIPEE VALLEY | 
FARM HOUSE 


will be open for summer boarders from June 
Ist to Nov. ist. Just the place for a quiet 
summer outing and enjoyment of nature. 
Excellent drives and fishing facilities, and 
pure spring water to drink. Children no ob- 
jection Toews, $4.50 and $5.00 per week, 
Apply early. References exchanged. Address 
L. H. SMALL, Ea. Limington, York Co., Me. 


Summer Course 


Of French and Roman languages. Tenth 
session ; four weeks ; begins July 14th. 

Address : Matson francaise of Vermont 
\cademy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


New York University 
SUMMER COURSES 


Third Session: July 5 — August 13. Twenty- 
nine courses in Mathematics, Science, Language, 
and Pedagogy —a delightful suburban locality in 
\ew York City. For circulars address 
CHAS. B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 


The Summer Quarter 


OF 


The University of Chicago 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholas- 
Uc year, and is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each, 

'wo hundred and twenty courses of instruction 
‘ill be given by one hundred and one Professors 
‘ud Instructors. All the Libraries, Laboratories, 


‘nd Museums of the University will be open. 
h\penses, including tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 
for circulars and information, address 
THE EXAMINER (Division J), 
The University of Chicago, 
CHICAGO, LLL. 


Summer 
Music School. 


Eastern Session, Cottage City, Mass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 


lucted by Prof. Frederick Zachtmann, 
rot American Course in Publie School Music. 


\ rare chance for specialists and 
le teachers to study school music 
‘th this eminent Educator and Mu- 
lan, 


For complete Faculty and particulars, address 
‘O-RICHARDSON PUBLISHING Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Daniel Scholl observatory in Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa, 
President Patton of Princeton delivered 
the address at Johns Hopkins University 
* the twenty-first annual commemoration 
ay. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Professor William L. Tom- 
lins, music teacher, has offered to teach 
fifteen girls in Milwaukee, training them 
thoroughly in his methods and theories, 
provided they in turn will impart the 
knowledge they have gained in a six 
months’ course to children and people who 
give promise of musical ability, but are too 
=— to pay for the cultivation of their 
gift. 

Professor Olaus Dhai, instructor 
of the Scandinavian languages in 
the University of Chicago, has recently 
died. He came to the university from 
Yale, where he held a similar position. 
He was born in Norway, but was educated 
in this country. He received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from Yale in 1891, 
and taught there three years. 

Total enrollment of the public 
schools March 1, 213,670; average 
attendance, 178,901; teachers, 4,845; high 
school pupils, 7,781; grammar, 56,233; 
primary, 125,356. There are 268 rooms, 
with 11,804 pupils, in which children have 
but half day sessions.——The Committee 
of Fifteen on the pension law is divided 
on the wisdom of any action. Eight sign 
a majority report advising three changes, 
five a minority report favoring “no 
action,” and two were absent from the 
meeting. These apparent divisions of in- 
terest and differences of opinion are every 
way unfortunate.——The school fund of 
the city gets an increase of $661,000 by the 
new appropriation, The school appro- 
priation is $6,530,600. 

STATE UNIVERSITY. Violet D. 
Jayne of Minneapolis has been elected 
dean of the woman’s department. Francis 
M. McKay, the newly-elected president of 
the board of trustees, is principal of the 
Anderson school, Chicago. This is an un- 
usual honor for a school principal. Ger- 
trude Buck of Indianapolis, a woman of 
rare ability and training, is appointed in- 
structor in rhetoric. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

The legislature which has just adjourned 
passed a compulsory education law, whose 
main provisions are as follows: Every 
child between the ages of eight and four- 
teen years must be sent to some school for 
a period, at least, of twelve consecutive 
weeks each year, unless such child shall 
have completed the regular eight years’ 
course of work, or shall be physically in- 
capable of attending school. Truant offi- 
cers, to see to the enforcement of the law, 
are provided for. Parents too poor to send 
their children to school may receive aid 
from the township. A failure to comply 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Ald Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 


Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engtneering. Heating. 
Ventilation Civil Engineering Prospecting. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box ii Scranton, Pa. 


with the law may be punished by a fine 
of from $10 to $50 and imprisonment from 
two to ninety days. 

Dr. W. E. Gerrish of Seymour has made 
application to Harvard University for the 
admission of his son to a _ scholarship 
under the provision of a legacy left to the 
college 227 years ago. This son is the 
ninth in lineal descent from the donor, 
Robert Pennoyer. 

Paul Monroe of Franklin, formerly prin- 
cipal of the high school at Martinsville, 
but for the past two years fellow in so- 
ciology in Chicago University, has been 
elected to a position in the sociological de- 
partment of Columbia University. Mr. 
Monroe graduated from Franklin College 
in 1891. 


IOWA. 

SIOUX CITY. A three days’ meeting of 
the Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in this city, beginning April 
29, Professor E. N. Coleman of Le Mars, 
president. 

A large gathering of school officers and 
teachers, answering the call of Superin- 
tendent Henry Sawn, thoroughly enjoyed 
the discussion of an interesting pro- 
gramme. Addresses of welcome by Hon. 
J. Cleland, mayor of the city, response by 
the president; educational 
Hon. Henry Sabin. Numerous papers 
upon practical subjects were read and dis- 
cussed in section meetings—graded school, 
high school, ruraf school, primary and 
school directors’ sections, 

MICHIGAN. 

President Angell of Michigan University 
has been appointed by President McKinley 
ambassador to Turkey. The university 
and state enjoy the honor of the appoint- 
ment, but regret the loss they must suffer 
as the result. 

MINNESOTA. 

The pension bill recently introduced to 
pension all male teachers after twenty- 
five years, and all female teachers after 
twenty years’ service, in towns of not less 
than 10,000, is meeting with strong oppo- 
sition. and will, no doubt, fail to become 
a law. Its strongest opponents are the 
teachers themselves, whose salaries it pro- 
poses to tax one per cent. for the funds. 

The school authorities of St. Paul, ac- 
cording to the Pioneer Press editorial re- 
ports, are having serious trouble to secure 
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14th Annual Session opens July 13th and closes with grad- 
uating exercises July 30th, 1897. Send for circulars. 


Holt’ Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


Address 


Mrs. H. G. HOLT, Sec., Lexington, Mass. 


THREE WEEKS, Beginning July 5, 1897. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


CHICAGO, IDL. 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager. 


Thirteen Departments.— Model Si hool for Observation Free. 


SYSTEMATIC 


PRESENTATION OF 


embers of the regular Faculty of the 


The Theory of Concentration NORMAL 


A SCHOOL DEVOTED WHOLLY TO PROFESSIONAL WORK. 
For descriptive circulars address WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station O, Chicago, Til. 


University of Michigan 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL. 


July 7— August 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academic 
studies ; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, 
and Histology. 


For full announcement apply to 
SecRETARY JAMES H. WADE 


m4,18-a15,27-m13,27-j10] Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ational Summer School, 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Address 


Circulars free to all applicants, 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


Summer Course in Languages. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO TACH ERS. 


Send for full particulars and circulars : 


BERLITZ & CO., 1122 Broapway, NEw YORK. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Asbury Park, N. d. 


» dec shat booka you want f 
BPORT works for teaching or learning foreign languages. 


alogue and sample pages 


é : Eureka Springs, Ark. 


or next school year, don’t fail to ask for —_- cat- 
Free on application. 


. 


address by , 


funds for.conducting the schools. A 
charter regulation fixes the limit beyond 
which the tax rate cannot go. The prop- 
erty of the city has depreciated so mate- 
rially in value that this rate does not bring 
in the necessary funds. It seems that the 
legislature is not likely to help the matter. 
Hence, the schools above the fifth grade 
must all be closed, or the entire pay roll of 
the teachers be reduced one-third. 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle. 


Teact Cc i 
Teachers Wanted ! Soroperative Asso- 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


School Teachers, 


Please give me your address and I will send 
you a copy of my new NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
HYMN, the words and music of which are artistic- 
ally printed upon the American flag as a back- 
ground. Have your school pay tribute to the old 
veterans, ‘* whose ranks are thinning fast.’”? The 
song is a lesson in patriotism, and can be sung ata 
glance. J. EDMUND ESTES, 

FALL RIVER, MAss. 


Wanted for positions 1 
Mid. and States, 
ual fees, Equitable Teach 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo, 


Wanted, 


A lady or gentleman of good appearance 
and business ability to purchase one-half 
interest in a well established Teachers’ 
Bureau, Small amount of cash required. 
Address 
G. H. C., 72 Brent St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
, and a child can run it with 
five minutes’ attention aday. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
vou 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
25e. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
lhicyele: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


INCUBATOR CO., 
Delaware City, Del. 


VON CULIN 
Box 860. 


TRADES MARK REGISTERED. 


E S FLOUR 


or to producea palatable 
fely offered to the Diabetic. 
oth from this country and 


The result of ye 
Bread Flour whi 


ASTERY 


oRY Lisraty Box 1202 New YORK. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
pae CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schooks. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, V/irector, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
S FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HyYpE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w Ww. P. BECKWITH. 
TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
” CHARLES 8. Cuav'n, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The article of the Hon. David A. Wells 
in the April number of Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly is devoted to the question 
“How Can the Federal Government Best 
Raise Its Revenues?” Professor William 
%Z. Ripley’s paper on Racial Geogra- 
phy of Europe” is devoted to the distri- 
bution of blondes and brunettes, the origin 
and nature of the differences between 
them, and the relation of these typical 
characteristics to long and short headed- 


ness, and is illustrated by maps. ln ‘Re- 
versions in Modern Industrial Life,” 
Franklin Smith considers the _ trades- 


union organizations of the present time. 
Professor C. I’. Hodge concludes his very 
interesting account of experiments—made 
upon puppies—on ‘lhe Physiology of Al- 
chohol.” His paper is finely illustrated. 
In “Spencer and Darwin,” Grant Allen de- 
fines the relations of those two great 
philosophers to the doctrine of evolution; 
of Spencer as the first formal promulgator 
of it, and of Darwin as having pointed out 
the method of evolution—through natural 
selection. <A. F. LB. Crofton discusses 
Language of Crime.’”’ President Jordan’s 
paper on “The Stability of Truth” is con- 
cluded. Interesting shorter articles are 
observations by M. Janssen, the I‘rench 
astronomer, respecting “Life on the 
Planets,” and “Ants as the Guests of 
Plants,” by Professor M. Heim. A bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait are given of 
b'ather Stephen J. Perry, the distinguished 
English Jesuit astronomer. Price, 5v 
cents a number; $5.00 a year. New York: 
1). Appleton & Co. 

The Review of Reviews for April has 
some very interesting anu instructive spe- 
cial features, among which are: “‘A Study 
ot the New Administration at Washing- 
ton,” by Albert Shaw; “Public Work Di- 
rectly Performed,” by Sylvester Baxter; 
“Cleaning Streets by Contract,” by George 
E. Hooker; “National Jewish Educational 
Work,” by Charles 5S. Bernheimer; and 
“Elements in the Choice of a College,” by 
President Charles I. Thwing. The edi- 
toriais in the department entitled ‘The 
Progress of the World’ discuss the tariif 
bili and other measures before congress, 
President McKinley’s diplomatic appoint- 
ments, the Graeco-Cretan situation, and 
other topics of world interest in the past 
month’s history. une portraits are num- 
erous in the Record of Current Events, and 
also in Mr. Shaw’s article. They include 
portraits of Queen Victoria’s prime minis- 
ters, Lord Salisbury, Hon. John Sherman, 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, General R. A. Alger, 
Hon. John D. Long, Hon. C. N. Bliss, Hon. 
James A, Gary, Hon. Joseph J. McKenna, 
Hon. James Wilson, Hon. John Aduison 
Porter, General O, L. Spaulding, Charles 
G. Dawes, Hon. Perry S. Heath, Hon. H. 
Clay Evans, and Joseph P. Smith. Being 
too busy to read all the current news, we 
should be all at sea if it was not for the re- 
sume in the Review of Reviews monthly. 
Price, $2.50 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 
New York: 18 Astor place. 

—-To American readers who have not 
ready access to the great bulk of the Euro- 
pean periodical press, continental as well 
as british, there is no magazine that can 
take the place of the Liv-ng Age. The 
whole world of literature is its field, and 
its readers get the best that the world 
otters. For the busy man and woman of 
this living age it is invaluable. The pub- 
lishers have purchased the serial rights to 
the publication of ‘In Kedar’s Tents,” by 


Henry Seton Merriman, author of ‘“:he 
sowers.”” The first chapters appear in the 
Living Age of April 3, and will continue 


through fifteen numbers. The Aprilissues 
will contain some other papers of striking 
and timely interest. Among them, Mr. 
Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Kastern ques- 
tion; Max Muller’s Literary Recollec- 
tion; Francis de Pressense on the Cretan 
Question; Leslie Stephen on Gibbon’s 
Autobiography; and a reply by Sir Fred- 
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A) ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


erick Pollock to the article on the “Hidden 
Dangers of Cycling,” which appeared in a 
March number of the magazine. The sub- 
seription has recently been reduced to $6.00 
a year, and is published by The Living 
Age Company Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND MEETING FOR PH YSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, WORCESTER. 
Delegates .from the Physical Edu- 
cational Societies of Boston, Spring- 
field, Providence, New Haven, and Bridge- 
port met at Clark University Saturday, 
April 24, for the two purposes, of organiz- 
ing the New England district of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, and to discuss 
questions relating to the work. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Dr. Jay W. Seaver, New Haven; vice- 
presidents, Baroness Rose Posse, Boston, 
Dr. E. M. Hartwell, Boston; secretary, 
Miss Amy Morris Homans, Boston; treas- 
urer, Mr. Harvey C. Went, Bridgeport. 

The day was spent in solid and search- 
ing lectures and discussions. After the 
opening of the convention by Dr. Hartwell 
and the address of welcome by President 
G. S. Hall, Dr. C. F. Hodge of Clark read 
a paper on the “Neural Elements in Physi- 
cal Training,’ dealing with the effects of 
fatigue on brain cells. Discussion fol- 
lowed by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, Mr. Beyer of 
Annapolis Naval Academy, and Mr. Bolin 
of New York. 

After the delegates had enjoyed Dr. 
Hall’s hospitality at his home, the after- 
noon session was devoted to school gym- 
nastics. Dr. Enebuske of Boston read a 
paper, illustrated by elaborate and inter- 
esting charts. Miss Ellen LeGarde of 
Providence treated the subject in a manner 
that called forth the hearty applause of the 
audience. Dr. Enebuske stood for the 
Ling system, Miss LeGarde for the system 
she has evolved in the Providence schools. 
A most interesting, but perplexing, series 
of criticisms of the systems of school gym- 
nastics followed from Principal Russell of 
the Worcester normal, Superintendent 
Carroll of Worcester, Superintendent 
Balliet of Springfield, Dr. Anderson of 
Yale, Dr. Sargent of Harvard, and Prest- 
dent Hall. 

The plea was made generally for more 
regard for the child and less system, more 
interest, more play and games. 

The advocates of physical training, 
while not so easily diverted from what 
they believe well-founded methods, owe 
much to these men in general education 
for warnizg them of some _ tendencies 
which adhere in all enthusiastically advo- 
cated and elaborately organized systems of 
training. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPETITION. 

[Every reader of the JoURNAL should write at 
once for information, } 

The prize competition which the Century 
Company has planned is at once novel 
and instructive. Three examination 
papers are sent out, and a month is al- 
lowed the competitors for each paper. 
For those who send the best answers there 
is a series of prizesrunning from $500 down 
to $10. The unique feature of the compe- 
tition, however, is in the further and spe- 
cial prize of $500 offered to the one who 
answers the questions in these examina- 
tion papers from any ten works of refer- 
ence other than The Century Dictionary 
and Cyclopedia. In fact, the offer goes be- 
yond this, even, for the competitors are 
allowed to omit ten per cent. of the regu- 
lar questions. 

This offer was made to invite compari- 
son between The Century and other works, 
and to prove the truth of the publishers: 
statement, that “The Century more than 
takes the place of any ten other works 
ever published.” In making up the list of 
other works, any encyclopedia or any 
dictionary or any other work in any num- 
ber of volumes may be used and counted 
as one of the ten. 

The fact that this offer can be made 
shows the wide range covered by The Cen- 
tury Dictionary and Cyclopedia, and the 
immense amount of information that the 
work contains. We shall be interested to 
see the result, and learn who won this 
prize, as well as what were the other books 
most frequently used by the competitors. 

The subjects chosen for the questions in 
this educationaé competition are of a prac- 
tical, everyday nature. In fact, the aim 
in compiling them was to afford as much 
information as possible. We do not doubt 
that the person who wins the first prize 
will derive more benefit from the knowl- 
edge he has gained than from the $500 he 
receives. 

Teachers especially would be interested 


in this competition, and as the chief neces- 
sity in answering the questions is stated 
to be care, teachers should stand a most 
excellent chance of carrying off a majority 
of the prizes. We should think, too, that 
the light work that the questions require 
would be just the recreation or change that 
would be wanted in the long summer va- 
cation, 


This is the time for spring changes, and, 
like all the others, the “‘Wabash” will soon 
be trying to make improvements in train 
service. In the meantime, the old favor- 
ite through cars from Boston to Chicago 
and St. Louis will continue to run. 
Newly-wedded couples (and others), please 
note that these cars run via Niagara Falls. 
Apply to the New England agency, 292 
Washington street, Boston, for detailed in- 
formation, maps, etc. 


Seeds of the hardy Giant Morning glory 
sold in California for 10 cents each. Dr. 
W. C. Roby of Guanajuato, Mex., mails 
for 10 cents in United States stamps 20 
seeds of this vine grown by him. It was 2 
inches across at 7 months’ age, and bore 
some days 500 blooms, over 4 inches broad. 
Entire proceeds are for the benefit of the 
mission hospital. 

All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


Tue Heart or Barwey. 


The heart of the barley grain was long ayo 
discovered to be rich in all the elements t)); 
go to make blood, bone, and muscle, and only 
the fact that every preparation of the nutritic.< 
grain contained much that was indigestible pr.- 
vented its being generally used. Messrs. Far- 
well & Rhines, of Watertown, N. Y., have put 
in operation a process by which the nntri- 
tious part alone of barley is put in attractive 
form to tempt alike the appetites of sick anq 
well. Barley Crystals, as the preparation js 
called, is a most delightful breakfast dish, bo- 
sides being capable of transformation into many 
delicious desserts, and is sold in sealed ting, 
thus insuring perfect purity. Its sanitary value 
as anemollient and diuretic is well understood 
by physicians. The manufacturers will send a 
cooking sample of Barley Crystals free to any 
one sending name and address. le 


Tue JouRNAL OF Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Eno- 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


of Grammar, Primary, and _ un- 
graded Schools never have been 
in as great demand as this 
spring. Calls for next year are 
Do not hesitate to 
We want 


greater than ever before. 
write us, if you desire a change. 


teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


5 cts. CLASSICS.—5 cts. 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books, 
MASON 5S. STONE, State Supt. cf Education, 


No. 1st Reader Grade. 


2, sop’s Fables.—1. 

3. Afsop’s Fables.—2. 

11. Selections from A‘sop.—1. 
12. Selections from A°sop.—2. 
73. Story of the Buds, 

74. What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 
1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 
4. Grimmin’s Fairy Tales,—z. 
7. Little Red Riding Hood, 
8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 
g. Story of Bryant. 
13. Selections from Grimm.—t1. 
14. Selections from Grimm.—2z. 
20. Stories from Garden and Field. — I. 
21. Stories from Garden and Field. 11. 
25. Story of Columbus. 
26. Story of Israel Putnam. 
27. Story of William Penn. 
28. Story of Washington. 
29. Story of Franklin. 
30. Story of Webster. 
31. Story of Lincoln, 
35. Story of Lowell. 
36. Story of Tennyson. 
42. Story of Whittier. 
43. Story of Cooper. 
44. Story of Fulton, 
45. Story of the Pilgrims. 
46. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
48. Story of Eli Whitney. 
60. Story of Edison, 
61. Story of Hawthorne. 
62. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott, 
64. Story of James Watt. 
68. Story of the Norsemen. 
69. Puss in Boots. 
70. Story of Stevenson. 
71. Story of Irving. 
2. Story of Pocahontas, 


Address, Department E, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPMIPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


No. grad Reader Grade. 
15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 
17. Philip of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 
22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 
23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden App'es. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 
32. King of the Golden River. ( Ruskin.) 
33. The Chimera. (Iawthorne.) 
34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne. ) 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 
47. Rab and His Friends. 
50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 

4th Reader Grade. 

5. Story of Macbeth. 

19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
37- Othello, Etc. (Lamb.) 
38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb.) 
39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wordsworth. ) 
40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 
54. Pied Piper of Hamelin, (Browning. ) 
55. John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper.) 
56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 
65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 
66. Declaration of Independence. 
67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant.) 

5th Reader Grade, 
6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1. 
10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
49. L’Allegro and Other Poems. (Milton. ) 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) 
52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare. ) 
53. Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare. ) 
57. Lady of the Lake. Canto J. 
58. Lady of the Lake. Canto //. 
59. Lady ofthe Lake. Canto ///. 


#3 Order by number. 
Each number contains about 32 pages of 


choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong 
manilla covers. Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents 
a dozen, postpaid. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publ Price 
Short History of Mediwval Europe,...... Thatcher, Charles Sons, N. Y. $1.25 
The Place of Death in Evolution.......... 
A History of Ancient Greek Literature,.............. Murray. DD. Appleton & Co., N. Y. —_ 
Pioneers of Evolution from Thales to Huxley...... . Clodd, “ “ “ 1.50 
Topics and References in American History......... Williams. C W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse. 1,00 
Rhymes and Haaren. University Pub, Co., N. Y. 
Songs ANG 66 “ $6 —- 
Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia................... Workman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 2.00 
OF Barr. The Century Co.,N. Y. 1.50 
For the COUumtry. Gilder, si 1.00 
Educational Music Course: Third Reader............ Mason etal, Ginn & Co., Boston. 40 
Sunbeam Stories and Flint. Bonnell, Silver, & Co., N.Y. 
Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry............. Estill. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 0 
The Open Mystery. Whitney. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Lessons and Lectures on Penmanship............... Ellsworth. The Ellsworth Co., N. Y. — 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | Teachers’ Agencies. 
| CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
| Oldest and best known in U.S. 
| Established 1855. 


3 East 14th St., New York. 


We learn that the Andrews School Fur- 
nishing Company is again in the school 
supply business. A year ago Mr. Cary, the 
proprietor of that company, made a con- 


solidation with the Andrews-Demarest AGENCY 


Seating Company, manufacturers of opera OF RELIABLE 
chairs and church seating, and for the | American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Coll 
past year has run his school supply busi- | genools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of chsice 
ness as a department of the Seating Com- | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


pany. 
The Andrews School Furnishing Com- a eas MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


street, only a few blocks from its office, 
and is turning out the well-known An- 9 
drews goods better and cheaper than ever Kellogg Ss Bureau. 
before. 

The New York Educational Bureau 


pany now has a new factory on Fifteenth | 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
| 


If you lack sufficient interest to pur- 
chase ‘“‘The Mastery of Memorizing,” ad- 
vertised in another column, at least send 


interesting. reading, and should be read 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions filted in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
Send particulars to 
H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


| 
for the free memory booklet. It will prove 


The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 
At the End of Your Journey you will find | Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
it a great convenience to go right over to the aid of a reliable and well established Teachers’ 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL Agency, will find it to thejy interest to write to 


| CLAUDE J. 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. | — E J. BELL, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. | (FirTH YEAR,) 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
dace leathers Wante 


PROPRIETOR 
Southwes'ern Teachers’ Agency, 
Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(21st year.) Sv. Louis, Mo, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


American Institute of Instruction, Montreal, (897, 


THE FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A CITY 
SHOULD BE THE BEST OBTAINABLE. 


Approach Montreal via Canadian Pacific Railway 
: (Montreal & Boston Air Line). 


VER the C. P. R. new steel cantilever bridge, with unobstructed view of the majestic and 
historical St. Lawrence in both directions. 
ALONG the slope of beautiful Mt. Royal, with a grand view of its most charming side, dotted 
here and there with palatial residences and their beautiful grounds. 
LOOKING down upon the lower town, or business section of the city, and in full view of 
the river front and its busy shipping. 


THROUGH Montreal’s most delightful residential suburbs. 


VER the viaduct of masonry arches forming the elevated structure of the C. P. Railway’s 
approach to Montreal. 


STATION 
Canapian Paciric Ry 
MONTREAL* 


ARRIVE at the imposing stone passenger station of the C. P. R., facing Dominion Square 

and St. James’ Cathedral. 
()NLY one and two blocks from three of the principal hotels and the Y. M. C. A. building. 

Three blocks from Convention Hall in the High School building. © otk 
[N THE MIDST of charming private homes, which will open their doors to visiting 

teachers. 
22 Descriptive book of Montreal, specially designed for the occasion, is obtainable of 
H. J. COLVIN, Dist. Pass’r Agent, 
197 Washington St., Boston. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 


members. We must have more members. $ 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. 
pays for a 100-page book, explaining t 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


A GOOD DEAL for the money is sometimes asked, and trustees would sometimes get more if Shey asked 

less. For instance, here lies on our table an application for a preceptress at 8700 who must 
hold the B. A. degree, and be strong in Latin, German, sciences, mathematics, and elocution. biog 4 likely the 
trustees would refuse to consider a teacher who had not marked both sciences and mathematics upon her applica- 
tion blank. And yeta moment's thought will show that a teacher who has taught long enough to be preceptress of 
a large school must have specialized somewhat, and cannot have specialized in all these directions at once, likea 
star-fish. If she isa B. A. of a good college, she had such drill in all these we that she could teach any of them 
if it became absolutely necessary; but if she has tried them particularly well. She is much more likely 
to teach them all, she has not learned to teach any of to be really able to teach chemistry, for instance, 
if she has not marked that subjectat all upon her blank, but has shown that she can teach Latin and Fox nen well, 
than as though she had taughtall these su —— and was equally ready to teach them all. The jack-of-all-trades is 
master of none, in teaching as in everything else; and yet the well-disciplined scholar can master any trade if 
required. We never registered a candidate who professed to be able to run a locomotive, but we have registered a 
hundred whom we would trust Ourselves behind if circumstances made it necessary for them to run_a locomotive. 
They have the trained minds that could take up that problem and masterit. So we do not ad- THE MON EY 
vise trustees to specify subjects too much. Get all you can of the substantial qualities for 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
largest Western Agency. 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman. Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


you should write to the 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


j Cc, A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


. Selects superior teachers for employers. 


The Teachers’ Exch it 
2. Informs teachers of vacancies. 
eac ers XC ange 3. Gives — advice to young teachers, 
5, Sells books at wholesale prices. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 6. Buys second-hand books. 


352 Washington St. Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers 


Telephone, ** Boston 3463.” 
Does business in every State, 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. known 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 


PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. °° 


. 
Our Manual freee f{ 


Our record, 2511 places filled. F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


The Continental Educational Bureau 


Central Office, BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 
Oy s Representatives in all Sections of the Country. 


“’ MHE DISTINCTIVE FEATORES ARE: It is new; 
it is well organized; it has a large number of 
the best teachers; it has means of knowing the 
Wy best positions; it is energetic; it is continental; it 
4 recommends ; it is influential. 
BALL & KINGSLEY, Managers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Special terms the next 60 days. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with . os 2 3 Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 Stato St., Albany. N.Y. 


the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver, Colo. 


Address 
Kittredge Building. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
- teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BuREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address ’ 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


; e unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship | Wehaveunea P 


9} in every part of the country. 
Teachers ; 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Western Office, 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
Several plans: Two plans give free registration; one plan GUAR 
Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price is 25 cts.), 


he different plans, and containing a complete $500 Prize Story, a true 


subscription free 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the > 4 an 
JOURNAL = pe will secure a year’s | can have their subscriptions and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for recommending teachers. Address 
: advanced six months by send- Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. /} ing a new yearly subscription. 
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The Record OHIO 


i} During the Summer of 1896 over 100 Towns in Ohio adopted 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


4s ks are used in Ironton, Portsmouth, Batavia 

Wooster, Find- addition to these towns, one or both boo ’ 
Among them being Newark, ‘Lebanon, East Liverpool, Barnesville, Jefferson, Upper Sandusky, Bellefontaine, Crest- 
1] Chavéen Corning, Geneva, Wil- line, Lodi, Dresden, Fredericktown, Madison, Salineville, Mt. Sterling, Glendale, 


loughby, Oberlin, McArthur, and Bucyrus Jackson, Niles, and many other towns, besides numerous townships. 


| 


adiz, S 1 over 5O other places adopted the book 
is y . i d, Ashtabula, Springfield, Norwalk, Mansfield, Washington Court House, Canton, Cadiz, Salem, anc 
eerey ee Se eens ‘during the last summer, to say nothing of several hundred places that were previously using it. 


Notable among our well-known, excellent high-school list of books is 


MYEHR’S GENERAL HISTORY 


which is used by nearly all of the larger high schools in Ohio. It has been adopted this year in Dayton, Toledo, Newark, Canton, Warren, Tiffin, and over 5O other towns. 


Nearly 100 towns adopted COLLAR & DANIELL'S Eijpet Latin Book including Cleveland, Akron, Mansfield, and Zanesville. 


The record for 


Cireulars of these books sent free on application We cordially invite your correspondence, 


GINN & COMPANY, Puptisuers, «© : Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas. 


& GOMPA N Y ‘ P bli h 1 oo Publishers. Standard American and English Brands of 
KOEHLER & CO. FORFICN BOOKS SCHOOL PENS 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 1494 Tremont St., 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) § P EN C E R | A N 
Boston, Mass. 

BOSTON NEW YORK cCHICACO PHILADELPHIA Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to RENCE 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch 8t. periodicals. Catalogues on application. 1 <<a IVISON PA MNENE SD College 
FREE. NIVERSITY PUBLISHING Scho 

your favorite Educational 
ournal—at what you are now paying for ——SSS=S™>™>]™)o>=SE=™=_=_—_~as=—s=——_—_—a—_—_——— 
on if you mention this Special Offer. Educational Publishers, 37 asics 

43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
The Penman’s Art Journal SPW 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington ., BOSTON. PE R RY rete) 
7) Prints"more that is of value to public school teachers on everything pertaining to Writing = 5 ne 


PERRYS 
FINE 


than all the general educational publications combined. 


A large portion of its space each month is devoted to the interests of the teachers in public schools. 
lt keeps the teacher in touch with modern conditions and methods, conveys the latest information as to 
what other teachers are doing, reports progress on all new impulses (such as vertical writing); in a word, 
fifty cents’ worth of PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL goes further and is fresher and more practi- 
calon alllines relating to penmanship than ten dollars’ worth of any other combination of 
periodicals extant. We have set our pegs for fifty thousand new public school subscribers during the 
year 97. If we get them (no matter at what cost this year), at least one hundred thousand will be with us 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 


name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


wants bright men to fill p 
sitions underthe Goveroment 


next year at the regular price. Here goes: More Shan 2000 app ae ry 450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 
For fifty cents, We will send THE PENMAN’s ART JOURNAL to any public school teacher for one year, vice, for which examinations will 
together with one-quarter gross of the best school pens made. Be held in June and Augustin all ‘ ; 
ty-fi ill iT A ; 3. (Cus- 
ror seventy-five cents, We will send THE PENMAN’s ART JOURNAL one year and give a year’s sub- Mail, Depar- 
scription for any one of the following: Normal Instructor, School Record, National Educator, The Educator, pape Ms ee Places sree it Itisour pride that 
The Educational Independent. NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, we enable anybody any * 
For one dollar, We will send THE PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year and enter a year’s subseription for ee National Bank Bldg, Washington, D. ¢. where to buy or. sell or 


any one of the following periodicals: Teachers’ World, Popular Educator, Primary Education, School Bulletin, | 
Primary School, American Primary Teacher, School Education, Northwestern Journal of Education, School Gazette, 
American Illustrated, Educational Gazette, Western Teacher, American Journal of Education. ante 7 h 

For two dollars, We will send THE PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL one year, also a year’s subscription for ones ’ pauberent eg who ate 
any two of the following periodicals: Teachers’ Institute, Art Education, Popular Educator, Teachers’ World, American willing to devote a part of their spare 
Journal of Education, Munsey’s Magazine, Me Clure’s Magazine, Cosmo zine es? > 

alo, cation 1sel agazine, MeClure agazine, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Ladies’ Home Journal, Primary time to soliciting orders for our edu- 


Education, School Bulletin, Primary School, American Primary Teacher, School Education, Northwestern Journal of | 


Education, School Gazette, American Illustrated, Educationai Gazette, Western Teacher. cational publications, to write us for 


For two dollars and fifty cents, We will send THE PENMAN’s ART JOURNAL one year, also a year’s particulars. 
subscription for the School Journal or the NV. E. Journal of Education. | We pay liberal cash commissions 
’ 


and furnish all necessary supplies 


All we ask is, that if you find Tite JOURNAL of more assistance in your writing work than all other free of cost. 
educational journals, you will say so to your friends among the public school teachers. | Address AGENCY DEPT. 


wine JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


exchange new or secondhand 


schoolbooks 


of all the publishers 


promptly and at New York prices. 
Alphabetical catalogue free to 
anvone Who mentions this ad 


Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 


| 

Papers will be sent to different addresses if desired. If you are already a subseriber for any paper in a com 
bination selected, say so and your sub. will be extended and not duplicated. 


x 4.07 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 
“Tf it’s anything about Pen- 4 Ypy | 
MAN’S ART JOURNAL.” ‘ | 
7 202 Broadway, New York. | 
— | 
x Interior Decoration Of special 
x value to teachers be 
|X { S h lh interested | x 
x 0 C 00 OuSeS. ie i x Reduced from Diploma heading. 
ve 
| x 
artistic decoration 4 will soon need Diplomas or Certificates for your School, Look into the matter 
A By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their A now. The “rush season” will be along in a short while, and you can get more for 
V Member of Boston School Committee. schoolrooms. \V your money by forestalling the hundreds of schools that come in at the last minute 
4 Paper. Price, 25 cents. Xx | ont ee “eet Juck”’ on getting their orders filled in time for graduation day. 
x IPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, E an 
x D 4UMAS, ‘ATES, Etc., of the highest grade furnished at a modera 
x Fe cost to Any Kind of School, whether one or a Thousand be required. No shoddy 
. x N EW ENGLAND PUBLIS HING COMPANY a | type-effects! No hybrid type-and-cut combinations! Our Goods have a national repu- 
; xX : | tation for being Chaste, Artistic, Correct. Who would inflict a backwoods “ poster” 
* 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. x | diploma on a graduate when a high-grade lithographed design may be had for a few 
4444-444 | 
| ++++ t+++4+4+4+4+44+4+4+4+444 x! For the rest — tell us: (1) How many; (2) Kind of School. Be wise to-day. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” 


muaeen. AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY, 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 
MONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES 
| 
| UNCLE SAM 


